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OISTST OF 


ABBREVIATIONS 


a 


I. GENERAL 


A.H. = Anno Hijrac (A.D. 622), 
Ak. =Akkadian. 

Alex. = Alexandrian. 

Amer, = American. 

Apoc. = Apocalypse, Apocalyptic. 


Apoer. = Apocrypha. 
Aq. =Aquila. 
Arab. = Arabic. 


Aram. = Aramaic. 
Arm. = Armenian. 
Ary. =Aryan. 
As. = Asiatic. 
Assyr. = Assyrian. 
AT=Altes Testament. 
AV=Authorized Version. 
AVm=Authorized Version margin. 
A.Y.=Anno Yazdagird (A.D. 639). 
Bab. = Babylonian. 
e.=eirca, about. 
Can. = Canaanite, 
cf. =compare. 
et. =contrast. 
D=Deuteronomist. 
E=Elohist. 
bad, Bee or editors. 
. = Egyptian. 
Bae = English, 
Eth. = Ethiopic. 
EV, EVV = English Version, Versions, 
f. =and following verse or page. 
ff. =and following verses or pages. 
Fr. = French. 
Germ. =German. 
Gr. =Greek. 
H= Law of Holiness. 
Heb. = Hebrew. 
Hel. = Hellenistic. 
Hex. =Hexateuch. 
Buy = Himyaritie. 
Ir. = Irish. 
Tran. =Iranian. 


Isr. = Israclite. 
J=Jahwist. 
J” = Jehovah. 
Jerus. = Jerusalem. 
Jos. = Josephus. 
LXX=Septnagint. 
Min. = Minzan. 

‘| MSS = Manuscripts. 
MT = Massoretic Text. 
n. =note. 
NT=New Testament. 
Onk. = Onkelos. 
OT=Old Testament. 
P= Priestly Narrative. 
Pal. = Palestine, Palestinian. 
Pent. = Pentateuch. 
Pers. = Persian. 
Phil. = Philistine. 
Phen. = Pheenician. 
Pr. Bk. =Prayer Book. 
R=Redactor. 
Rom. = Roman. 
RV=Revised Version. 
RVm=Revised Version margin. 
Sab. =Sabzean. 
Sam. = Samaritan. 
Sem. = Semitic. 
Sept. = Septuagint. 
Sin. =Sinaitic. 
Skr. = Sanskrit. 
Symm. = Symmachus. 

| Syr. = Syriac. 

t. (following a number) =times. 
Talm. = Talmud. 
Targ. = Targum. 
Theod. = Theodotion. 
TR=Textus Receptus, Received Text. 
tr. =translated or translation. 
VSS= Versions. 
Vulg., Vg. = Vulgate. 
WH= Westcott and Hort’s text. 


II. BOOKS or THE BIBLE 


Old Testament. 


Ca=Canticles. 
Is=Isaiah. 
Jer=Jeremiah. 

La = Lamentations. 
Ezk = Ezekiel. 


Gn= Genesis, 

Ex= Exodus. 

Lv= Leviticus. 
Nu= Numbers. 
Dt=Deuteronomy. 


Jos= Joshua. Dn = Daniel. 
Jg=Jndges. Hos= Hosea. 
Ru=Ruth. Jl=Joel. 


Am= Amos. 


18,2 S=1 and 2 Samnel. 
Ob = Obadiah. 


1K, 2 K=1 and 2 Kings. 


1 Ch, 2 Ch=1 and 2 Jon=Jonah. 
Chronicles. Mic=Micah. 

Ezr = Ezra. Nah= Nahum. 

Neh = Nehemiah. Hab= Habakkuk. 

Est = Esther. Zeph = Zephaniah. 

Job. Hag= Haggai. 

Ps= Psalms. Zec=Zechariah. 


Pr=Proverbs. Mal= Malachi. 


Ec= Ecclesiastes. 
Apocrypha. 


To=Tobit. 


1 Es, 2 Es=1 and 2 
Jth=Judith. 


Esdras. 


Ad. Est = Additions to 


Sus=Susanna. 


Esther. Bel = Bel and the 
Wis= Wisdom. Dragon. 
Sir = Sirach or Ecclesi- Pr. Man = Prayer of 
asticus. Manasses. 
Bar= Baruch. 1 Mac, 2 Mac=1 and £ 
Three = Song of the Three Maccabees, 
Children. 
New Testament. 
Mt= Matthew. 1 Th, 2 Th=1 and 2 
Mk= Mark. Thessalonians, 
Lk=Luke, 1 Ti, 2 Ti=1 and 2 
Jn=John. Timothy. 
Ac= Acts. Tit=Titus. 
Ro= Romans. Philem = Philemon. 
1 Co, 2 Co=1 and 2 He= Hebrews. 
Corinthians. Ja=James. 
Gal=Galatians. 1P,2P=1 and 2 Peter. 


Eph = Ephesians. 
Ph = Philippians. 
Col =Colossians. 


1 Jn, 2 Jn, 3 Jn=l, 2, 
and 3 John. 

Jude. 

Rev =Revelation. 
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UI. For THE 


LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


LITERATURE 


1. The following authors’ names, when unaccompanied by the title of a book, stand for 
the works in the list below. 


Baethgen = Beiträge zur sem. Religionsgesch., 1888. : 

Baldwin=Dict. of Philosophy and Psychology, 
3 vols. 1901-05. 

Barth=Nominalbildung in den sem. Sprachen, 
2 vols. 1889, 1891 (71894). 

Benzinger= Heb. Archäologie, 1894. 

Brockelmann=Gesch. d. arab. Litteratur, 2 vols. 
1897-1902. 

Bruns - Sachau = Syr. - köm. Jecchtsbuch aus dem 
fünften Jahrhundert, 1880. 

Budge=Gods of the Egyptians, 2 vols. 1903. 

Daremberg-Saglio=Dict. des ant. grec. et Tom., 
1886-90. 

De la Saussaye=Lehrbuch der Religionsgesch., 
1905. 


Denzinger = Enchiridion Symbolorum™, Freiburg 
im Br., 1911. 

Deussen= Die Philos. d. Upanishads, 1899 [Eng. 
tr., 1906]. 

Doughty= drabia Deserta, 2 vols. 1888. 

Grimm= Deutsche Mythologie’, 3 vols. 1875-78, 
Eug. tr. Teutonic Mythology, 4 vols. 1882-88. 

Hamburger = Realencyclopd die für Bibel u. Talmud, 
i. 1870 (71892), ii. 1883, suppl. 1886, 1891 f., 1897. 

Holder = A ltceltischer Sprachschatz, 1891 fi. 

Holtzmann-Zöpffel = Lexicon f. Theol. u. Kirchen- 
wesen?, 1895. 

Howitt=Native Tribes of S.E. Australia, 1904. 

Jubainville = Cours de Litt. celtique, i.-xii., 1883 ff. 

Lagrange = Ktudes sur les religions sémitiqucs?, 1904. 

Lane=An Arabic-English Lexicon, 1863 ff. 

Lang= Myth, Ritual, and Religion®, 2 vols. 1899. 

Lepsius= Denkmäler aus Aegypten u. Aethiopien, 
1849-60. 

Lichtenberger = Encyc. des sciences religieuses, 1876. 

Lidzbarski= Handbuch der nordsem. Epigraphik, 
1898. 

McCurdy = History, Prophecy, and the Monuments, 
2 vols. 1894-96. 

Muir=Orig. Sanskrit Texts, 1858-72. 

Mnss-Arnolt=A Concise Dict. of the Assyrian 
Language, 1894 ff. 


2. Periodicals, Dictionaries, Encyclopzedias, 


AA=Archiv für Anthropologie. 

AAOJ = American Antiquarian and Oriental 
Journal. 

ABAW = Abhandlungen d. Berliner Akad. d. 
Wissenschaften. 

AE= Archiv für Ethnographie. 

AEG=Assyr. and Eng. Glossary (Johns Hopkins 
University). 

AGG=Abhandlungen der Göttinger Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften. 

AGPh= Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie. 

AHR= American Historical Review. 

AHT= Ancient Hebrew Tradition (Hommel). 

AJPh=American Journal of Philology. 

AJPs= American Journal of Psychology. 

AJRPE= American Journal of Religious Psycho- | 
logy and Education. 

AJSL=American Journal of Semitic Languages 
and Literature. 

AJTh=American Journal of Theology. 

AMG=Annales du Musée Guimet. 

APES= American Palestine Exploration Society. 

APF= Archiv für Papyrusforschung. 

AR = Anthropological De 

ARW = Archiv für Religionswisseuschaft. 

AS=Acta Sancetorum (Bollandus). 


Nowack=Lehrbuch d. heb. Archäologie, 2 vols, 
1394. 

Pauly-Wissowa=Realencyc. der classischen Alter- 
tumswissenschaft, 1894 ff. 

Perrot-Chipiez= Hist. de lart dans lantiquité, 
1881 ff. 

Preller = Römische Mythologie, 1858. 

Reville= Religion des peuples non-civilisés, 1883. 

Riehm = Handwörterbuch d. bibl. Altertums?, 1893- 
94. 

Robinson = Biblical Researches in Palestine?, 1356. 

Roscher= Lex. d. gr. u. röm. Mythologie, 1884 ff. 

Schaff-Herzog=The New Schajff-Herzog Encyclo- 
pedia of Religious Knowledge, 1908 ff. 

Schenkel = Bibel-Lexicon, 5 vols. 1869-75. 

Schürer=@JY?®, 3 vols. 1898-1901 LHJP, 5 vols. 
1890 ff.]. 

Schwally = Leben nach dem Tode, 1892. 

Siegfried-Stade= Heb. Wörterbuch zum AT, 1893. 

Smend=Lehrbuch der alttest. Religionsgesch.?, 
1899. 

Smith (G. A.)= Historical Geography of the Holy 
Land‘, 1897. 

Smith (W. R.)= Religion of the Semites*, 1894. 

Spencer (H.)= Principles of Sociology!?, 1885-96. 

Spencer-Gillen®= Native Tribesof Central Australia, 
1899. 

Spencer-Gillenb = Northern Tribes of Central 
Australia, 1904. 

Swete=The OT in Greek, 3 vols. 1893 ff. 

Tylor (E. B.)= Primitive Culture’, 1891 [41903]. 

Ueberweg= Hist. of Philosophy, Eng. tr., 2 vols. 
1872-74. 

Weber=Jüdische Theologie auf Grund des Talmud 
u. verwandten Schriften?, 1897. 

Wiedemann = Die Religion der alten Aegypter, 
1890 [Eng. tr., revised, Religion of the Ance. 
Egyptians, 1897]. 

Wilkiuson = Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Egyptians, 3 vols. 1878. 

Zunz= Die gottesdienstlichen Vorträge der Juden®, 
1892. 
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and other standard works frequently cited. 


ASG =Abhandlungen der Sächsischen Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften. 

ASoc=L’Anuée Sociologique. 

ASWHI= Archeological Survey of W. India. 

AZ = Allgemeine Zeitung. 

BAG = Beiträge zur alten Geschichte. 
BASS=Beiträge zur Assyriologie u. sem. Sprach- 
wissenschaft (edd. Delitzsch and Haupt). 

BCH=Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique. 

BE= Bureau of Ethnology. 

BG = Bombay Gazetteer. 

BJ=Bellum Judaicum (Josephus). 

BL=Bamptou Lectures. 

BLE= Bulletin de Littérature Ecclésiastique. 

BOR=Bab. and Oriental Record. 

BS= Bibliotheca Sacra. 

BSA= Annual of the British School at Athens. 

BSAA = Bulletin de la Soc. archéologique à Alex. 
andrie. 

BSAL=BulletindelaSoc. d’Anthropologiede Lyon. 

BSAP=Bulletin de la Soc. d’Anthropologie, ete., 
Paris. 

BSG= Bulletin de la Soc. de Géographie. 

BTS=Buddhist Text Society. 

BW=Biblical World. 

BZ=Biblische Zeitschrift. 


LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


CAIBL=Comptes rendus de l’Academie des In- 
scriptions et Belles-Lettres, 

CBTS= Calcutta Buddhist Text Society. 

CE=Catholic Encyclopedia. 

CF=Childhood of Fiction (MacCulloch). 

CGS=Cults of the Greck States (larnell). 

Cf=Census of India. 

CIA =Corpus Inscrip. Atticarum. 

CIE=Corpns Inscrip. Etruscarum. 

CIG=Corpus Inscrip. Griccarum. 

CIL=Corpus inscrip. Latinarum. 

CIS= Corpus Inscrip. Semiticarum. 

COT=Cuneiform Inscriptions and the OT [Eng. 
tr. of KAT?; sce below]. 

CR=Contemporary Review. 

CeR= Celtic Review. 

ClR= Classical Review. 

CQR=Church Quarterly Review. 

CSEL=Corpus Script. Eccles. Latinorum., 

DAC=Dict. of the Apostolic Church. 

DACL = Diet. d'Archéologie chrétienne et de 
Liturgie (Cabrol). 

DB=Dicet. of the Bible, 


DCA=Dict. of Christian Antiquities (Smith- 
Cheetham). 
DCB=Dict. of Christian Biography (Smith- 


Wace). 

DCG=Dict. of Christ and the Gospels. 

DI=Dicet. of Islam (Hughes). 

DNB=Dict. of National Biography. 

DPhP=Dict. of Philoophy and Psychology. 

DWAW =Denkschriften der Wiener Akad. der 
Wissenschaften. 

EBi= Encyclopædia Biblica. 

EBr=Encyclopedia Britannica. 

EEFM=Egyp. Explor. Fund Memoirs. 

EI=Encyelopaedia of Isläm. 

ERE=The present work. 

Exp= Expositor. 

ExpT= Expository Times. 

FHG=Fragmenta Historicorum Grecorum (coll. 
C. Müller, Paris, 1885). 

FL=Folklore. 

FLJ=Folklore Journal. 

FLR=Folklore Record. 

GA=Gazette Archéologique. 

GB=Golden Bough (Frazer). 

GGA =Gittingische Gelehrte Anzeigen. 

GGN=Göttingische Gelehrte Nachrichten (Nach- 
richten der königl. Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften zu Gottingen), 

GIA P=Grundriss d. Indo-Arischen Philologie. 

GIrP=Grundriss d. Iranischen Philologie. 

GJV=Geschichte des jüdischen Volkes. 

GVI=Geschichte des Volkes Israel. 

HAI=Handbook of American Indians. 

HDB = Hastings’ Dict. of the Bible. 

HE= Historia Ecclesiastica. 

HGHL=Historical Geography of the Holy Land 
(G. A. Smith). 

HI= History of Israel. 

HJ = Hibbert Journal. 

HJP = History of the Jewish People. 

HL= Hibbert Lectures. 

HN=Historia Naturalis (Pliny). 

HWB = Handwörterbuch. 

IA =Indian Antiquary. 

[CC = International Critical Commentary. 

ICO = International Congress of Orientalists. 

ICR=1Indian Census Report. 

IG = Inscrip. Greece (publ. under anspices of Berlin 
Academy, 1873 ft.). 

IGA=Tnscrip. Greer Antiquissime. 

IGI=Imperial Gazetteer of India? (1885); new 
edition (1908-09). 

IJE =1nternational Journal of Ethics. 

ITL=International Theological Library. 

JA= Journal Asiatique. 
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JAFL=Journal of American Folklore. 

JAI=Journal of the Anthropological Institute. 

JAOS= Journal of the American Oriental Society. 

JASB=Journal of the Anthropological Society of 
Bombay. 

JASBe=Journ. of As. Soc. of Bengal. 

JBL=Journal of Biblical Literature. 

JBTS=Journal of the Buddlust Text Society. 

JD=Journal des Débats. 

JDTh=Jahrbücher f. deutsche Theologie. 

JE=Jewish Encyclopedia. 

JGOS= Journal of the German Oriental Society. 

JHC=Johns Hopkins University Circulars. 

JHS=Journal of Hellenic Studies. 

JLZ=Jenäer Litteraturzeitung. 

JPh=Journal of Philology. 

JPTh= Jahrbücher für protestantische Theologie. 

JPTS=Journal of the Pali Text Society. 

JQR=Jewish Quarterly Review. 

JRAI=Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute. 

JRAS=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

JRASBo=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Bombay branch. 

JRASC=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Ceylon branch. 

JRASK=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Korean branch. 

JRGS= Journal of the Royal Geographical Society. 

J RS= Journal of Roman Studies. 

JThSt=Journal of Theological Studies. 

KAT? = Die Keilinschritten und das 
(Schrader), 1883. 

KAT*=Zimmern-Winckler’s ed. of the preceding 
(really a totally distinct work), 1903. 

KB or K/B=Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek (Schra- 
der), 1889 ff. 

KGF=Keilinschriften und die Geschichtsfor- 
schung, 1878. 

LCBl=Literarisches Centralblatt. 

LOPh= Literaturblatt für Oriental. Philologie. 

LOT=Introduction to Literature of OT (Driver). 

LP = Legend of Perseus (llartland). 

LSSt= Leipziger sem. Studien. 

M=Melasine. 

MAIBL=M£&moires de l’Acad. des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres. 

MBAW = Monatsbericht 
Wissenschaften. 

MGH =Monumenta Germanie Historica (Pertz). 

MGJV=Mittheilungen der Gesellschaft fiir jüd- 
ische Volkskunde. 

MGW J =Monatsschrift für Geschichte und Wissen- 
schaft des Judentums. 

MI=Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas 
(Westermarck). 

MNDPV = Mittheilungen u. 
deutschen Palästina- Vereins. 

MR=Methodist Review. 

MVG = Mittheilungen der vorderasiatischen Gesell- 
schaft. 

die 


MWJ = Magazin 
Judentums. 

NBAC= Nuovo Bullettino di Archeologia Cristiana. 

NC= Nineteenth Century. 

NHW B= Neuhebräisches Wörterbuch. 

NINQ=North Indian Notes and Queries. 

NKZ=Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift. 

NQ=Notes and Queries. 

NR=Native Races of the Pacific States (Bancroft). 

NT ZG =Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte. 

O#D=Oxford English Dictionary. 

OLZ=Orientalische Litteraturzeitung. 

OS= Onomastica Sacra. 

OTJC=Old Testament in the Jewish Church (W. 
R. Smith). 

OTP= Oriental Translation Fund Publications. 

PAOS=Proceedings of American Oriental Society. 


AT? 


d. Berliner Akad. d. 


Nachrichten des 


fiir Wissenschaft des 
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PASE = Proceedings of the Anthropological Soc. of 
Bombay. 

PB=Polychrome Bible (English). 

PBE= Publications of the Bureau of Ethnology. 

PC=Primitive Culture (Tylor). 

PEFM = Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly 
Memoirs. 

PEFSt= Palestine Exploration Fund Statement. 

PG=Patrologia Greeea (Migne). 

PJB= Preussische Jahrbücher. 

PL=Patrologia Latina (Migne). 

PNQ=Punjab Notes and Queries. 

PR=Popular Religion and Folklore of N. India 
(Crooke). 

PRE°=Prot. Realencyclopidie (Herzog-Hauck). 

PRR=Presbyterian and Reformed Review. 

PRS=Proceedings of the Royal Society. 

PRSE= Proceedings Royal Soc. of Edinburgh. 

PSBA=Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology. 

PTS=Päli Text Society. 

RA = Revue Archéologique. 

RAnth= Revue d’ Anthropologie. 

RAS=Royal Asiatic Society. 

RAssyr = Revue d’Assyriologie. 

EB = Revue Biblique. 

RBEW=Reports of the Bureau of Ethnology 
(Washington). 

RC=Revue Critiqne. 

RCel=Revue Celtique. 

RCh=Revue Chrétienne. 

RDM = Revue des Deux Mondes. 

RE = Realencyclopädie. 

REG= Revue des Etudes Grecques. 

fig = Revue Egyptologique. 

REJ=Nevue des Etudes Juives. 

REth= Revue d’Ethnographie. 

RGG=Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart. 

RHLR=Revue d’Histoire et de Littérature re- 
ligieuses. 

RHR= Revue de !’Histoire des Religions. 

RMM=Revue du monde musulman. 

EN=Revue Numismatique. 

RP = Records of the Past. 

RPh=Revue Philosophique. 

RQ=Römische Quartalschrift. 

RS = Revue sémitique d’Epigraphie et d’Rist. 
ancienne. 

RSA = Recueil de la Soc. archéologique. 

RSI = Reports of the Smithsonian Institution. 

RTA P= Recueil de Travaux relatifs à l’ Archéologie 
et à la Philologie, 

RTP =Revue des traditions populaires, 

LiThPh=Revue de Theologie et de Philosophie. 

RTr= Recueil de Travaux. 

RV V=Religionsgeschichtliche Versuche und Vor- 
arbeitungen. 

RIVE = Realwörterbnch. 





LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


SBA W =Sitzungsberichte d. Berliner Akademie d. 
Wissenschaften. 

SBB=Sacred Books of the Buddhists. 

SBE=Sacred Books of the East. 

SBOT=Sacred Books of the OT (Hebrew). 

SDB=Single-vol. Dict. of the Bible (Hastings). 

SK=Studien und Kritiken. 

SIA =Sitzungsberichte d. Münchener Akademie. 

SSG W =Sitzungsberichte d. Kgl. Sachs, Gesellsch. 
d. Wissenschaften. 

SWAW=Sitzungsberichte d. Wiener Akademie d. 


Wissenschaften. 

TAPA = Transactions of American Philological 
Association. 

TASJ = Transactions of the Asiatic Soc. of 
Japan. 


TC=Tribes and Castes. 

TES =Transactions of Ethnological Society. 

TALZ =Theologische Litteraturzeitung. 

ThT=Theol. Tijdschrift. 

TRHS=Transactions of Royal Historical Society. 

TRSE=Transactions of Royal Soc. of Edinburgh. 

TS=Texts and Studies. 

T, ae == Transactions of the Soc. of Biblical Arche- 
ology. 

TU=Texte und Untersuchungen. 

WAI=Western Asiatic Inscriptions, 

WZEM= Wiener Zeitschrift f. Kunde des Morgen- 
landes. 

Z4=Zeitschrift für Assyriologie. 

ZA = Zeitschrift für ägyp. Sprache u. Altertums- 
wissenschaft. 

ZATW = Zeitschrift für die alttest. Wissen- 
schaft. 

ZCK = Zeitschrift für christliche Knnst. 

ZCP =Zeitschrift für celtische Philologie. 

ZDA = Zeitschrift für deutsches Altertum. 

ZDMG = Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenländ- 
ischen Gesellschaft. 

ZDPV = Zeitschrift des deutschen 
Vereins. 

ZE=Zeitschrift für Ethnologie. 

ZKF= Zeitschrift für Keilschriftforschung. 

ZKG = Zeitschrift für Kirchengeschichte. 

ZKT = Zeitschrift für kathol. Theologie. 

ZKWL= Zeitschrift für kirchl. Wissenschaft und 
kirchl. Leben. 

ZM = Zeitschrift für die Mythologie. 

ZNTW = Zeitschrift für die neutest. Wissen- 
schaft. 

ZPRP = Dance für Philosophie und Päda- 
gogik. 

ZTK = Zeitschrift für Theologie und Kirche. 

ZVK= Zeitschrift für Volkskunde. 

ZVYRW = Zeitschrift für vergleichende Rechts- 
wissenschaft. 

ZWT = Zeitschrift für wissenschaftliche Theo- 
logie. 


Palästina- 


[A small superior number designates the particular edition of the work referred to, 
as KAT?, LOTS, ete.] 
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RELICS (Primitive and Western) 





RELICS (Primitive and Western). —In the art. 
CANNIBALISM (vol. iii. p. 197 f.) it has been shown 
that by eating the dead or part of them the eater 
acquires their souls or their qualities, and thus 
obtains power over the soul or is united to it. It 
is not necessary to eat the whole man ; to eat part 
is enough, because of the principle involved in 
sympathetic magic that the whole is contained in 
the part, or that the influence working in the 
whole works also in the part, although separate 
from it. On analogous grounds the dead man’s 
soul or his powers or qualities may work from his 
body or from any fragment of it, from his clothes, 
or from any object or part of any object with 
which he has once been in contact. Any one who 
wears or carries these, who touches them, who 
prays to them, or who uses them in a variety of 
other ways, benefits by his action. The soul or 
power of the dead man is so far subject to him, or 
at all events aids him in varying ways. This is 
the explanation of the use and cult of relics, which 
of course are valued in proportion to the extent of 
the power, strength, miraculous gifts, or saintli- 
ness of the person to whom they originally belonged, 
as well as of the love or respect in which he was 
held. The supernatural virtues of relics, originat- 
ing in sueh beliefs as have been referred to, may 
be traced through a series of examples in all 
religions and in all degrees of civilization, beginning 
with the lowest savages. 

1. Relics in savage life.—(a) Just as enemies 
are eaten to obtain their qualities, so their kidney 
or caul fat, as a special seat of life, is abstracted 
and used as a lubricant for the body—a common 
custom among Australian tribes.! Similarly, 
relies of a dead enemy are sometimes worn for 
protection. In E. Africa, if enemies can unearth 
the body of a dead warrior, parts of it are used 
as charms — eyebrows, nose, little finger or toe, 
pudenda, etc. These are reduced to ashes, and, 
when not used in tatuing or mixed with food, they 
are sewn up in a bag and worn round the neck.? 
Among W. African tribes also parts of an enemy’s 
body or sometimes of an ancestor are used in 
making a fetish—part of the brain to give wisdom, 
of the heart courage, the eye influence. A spirit 
is supposed to be lured by these to reside in the 
fetish $ The Tenimberese wear the vertebræ of 
an enemy round the neck as a charm in war-time. 
Men of Mowat, New Guinea, after slaying a great 
warrior, wear his penis in order to increase their 
strength.’ Another method is to attach the relic 
to the arms, etc., used in battle. Thus in Mexico, 
if any one could secure the middle finger of the 
left hand and the hair of a woman dying in child- 
birth, he tied these on his shield to make him 
brave and fierce and to blind his enemies.® Rub- 
bing weapons with part of a dead man’s body to 
give them his strength aud skill is sometimes 
practised also, as among the Koniagas (piece of 
dead whaler used) and Aleuts.? 

(6) With many tribes magical rites are performed 
with part of a dead man’s body—e.g., in healing, 
in rain-making, as love-charms, to keep off thieves, 
to rob a man of his strength. In one such instance 
practised in Queensland, where an enemy is flayed 
and his skin used to cover a sick man,® there is 
analogy to the use of a dead man’s clothing or 
part of it as a relic in more civilized regions. 

1Cf. art. ANOINTING, § 6; W. R. Smith, Religion of the 
Semites?, Edinburgh, 1894, pp. 380, 883. 

2 D. Macdonald, Africana, London, 1882, i. 104, 169. 
ail He H. Nassau, Fetichism in W. Africa, London, 1904, pp. 

åJ. G. F. Riedel, De sluik- en kroesharige rassen tusschen 
Selebes en Papua, The Hague, 1886, p. 298. 

5 JAT xix. [1890] 462. 8 NR iii. 364. 

7 Iò. i. 76, iii. 145. 

8L. Fison and A. W. Howitt, Kamilaroi and Kurnai, 
Melbourne, 1880, p. 223. 


Reference may here be made to the so-called ‘hand 
of glory’ used to produce sleep or inanition.! 
Other parts besides the hand were also used—e.g., 
the skull to make one invisible like the ghost who 
owned it (Blackfoot Indians).2 Another instance 
is found in the use of the pointing-stick or bone 
among Australian tribes to cause death. The 
bone is ‘sung’ and curses are pronounced while it 
is pointed in the direction of the victim. The most 
powerful form is made out of the femur or fibula. 
of a dead man among the Gnanji and other tribes 
in the Gulf region. These tribes also attach the 
radius of a dead man to a spear when setting out 
to avenge his death. The spear cannot fail then 
to go straight and slay the murderer.* Analogous 
to this is the use in the Melanesian area of arrows 
tipped with human bone. These are much dreaded. 
After incantations are said over them, they acquire 
mana, or the ghost works through them. The 
danger of these arrows is proportionate to the 
power of the dead man whose bones are used.* 

(c) The practice of head-hunting and scalp-tak- 
ing, in which undoubtedly the purpose was to gain 
power over the ghost (the head being a seat of the 
soul 5), illustrates these various uses of relics of the 
dead, and shows that the relics are vehicles of 
spirit-power, things through which the ghost still 
acts. Another illustration of the connexion of 
spirit and relic is found in a group of folk-tales in 
which a man, having stolen a skull from a church- 
yard, is haunted by the ghost until he returns it.® 

(d) The custom of the widow carrying her 
husband’s skull as a relic or amulet, and the wide- 
spread practice of preserving heads of relatives or 
ancestors for cult or magical purposes have been 
described in the art. HEAD (5 [f], [g]); ef. also 
DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD (Introductory), 
XXI. 5; CHARMS AND AMULETS (Mexican and 
Mayan), (1). The whole body is sometimes pre- 
served as a relic. Herodotus relates this of the 
Ichthyophagi (Macrobioi), who offered sacrifices 
to the body for a year, afterwards removing it to 
another place.” So with the Kurnai the mummi- 
fied corpse is carried about by the family, and 
later placed in a hollow tree. Among some W. 
African tribes all the bones of father or mother 
are dried and kept in a wooden chest, for which a 
small house is provided, and to which son or 
daughter goes to hold communion with the spirit.® 
For other instances of preservation of the corpse 
in the family dwelling, with accompanying rites, 
see ERE iv. 418° (Australia), 423* > (Tahiti, Muong 
of Tongking, Baoulé of W. Africa, Yumbos of S. 
America, Gilbert Islanders). In some instances 
the wife or nearest relative carries about the bones 
after they have been exhumed (Woodlark Islanders, 
Mosquito Indians; also ashes of the cremated 
body, Tacullies).° So among the Abipones the 
bones of medicine-men were carried about by the 
tribe in their wanderings.) Among the Anda- 
manese necklaces are made of a child’s bones (also 
of an adult’s) and distributed among the relatives. 
The bones cure diseases and shield from attacks of 
evil spirits, through the intervention of the ghost, 
who is pleased by the respect paid to his memory.” 


1 See art. HAND, § 5 (ec). 8 

2G. B. Grinnell, Blackfoot Lodge Tales, New York and 
London, 1893, p. 238. 

8 Spencer-Gillenb, p. 463. 

4 R. H. Codrington, JAI xix. 215. 5 See art. HEAD, § 5. 

8 A. Le Braz, La Legende de la mort en Basse-Bretagne?, Paris, 
1902, i. 289; W. Larminie, Irish Folk-Tales and Romances, 
London, 1894, p. 81. 

7 Herod. iii. 24. 

9 Nassau, p. 159. 

10 A. O. Haddon, FL v. [1894] 320: NR i. 731, 744, 126; cf. 
ERE iii, 2308. 
i ey Dobrizhoffer, Account of the Abipones, London, 1822 

12 E. H. Man, JAI xii. (1883) 86, 148, 145; cf. xi. (1882] 29577 


8 Fison and Howitt, p. 244, 
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(e) Separate parts of the body are sometimes 
regarded as sacred. 

(1) Finger and toe.—First jointa of thess, along with the 
nails, part of ths lobe of the ear, and n luck of hair, are used to 
torm n tamily fetish with which the spirits of the dend are 
associated, Fresh relics are added to the fetish as new relatives 
die. It descends by inheritance (Benga of W. Africa)! Finger- 
hones {also sometimes skulls or testh) ot Important men are 

reserved in a shrine at the village in the Solomon Islands. 
The ghost haunts these ralics.2 

(2) The arm-bone is a sacred relic among the Mara, Anula, 
and other N. Australian tribes. Atter n year It is given to ths 
Messenger who summons to the final burial rites. The messenger 
carrying the relic is himself sncred, and, when he shows it to 
ths tribesmen, they must begin their journsy to the scene of 
the rites.3 

(3) Hair and teeth.—Thess ars used as amulets by the family 
priest in praying to the dead at places other than that whers 
the skulls are stored.4 In Florida, Solomon Isinnds, in tha 
priate cult of a ghost, the worshipper wears as a relic a lock of 

air or a tooth of the helpfnl ghost when fighting ; at other 
times itis kept in the honse.5 So also in the Loyalty Islands 
priests, when praying, tied to their foreheads or arms relics 
consisting of teeth, hair, or nails of ancestors. To these magical 
power was ascribed. 

(4) The jaro-bones are sometimes an Important relio. They ars 
carried by ths Andnman widow along with the skull ;7 and 
among ths Kiriwina (New Guinea) the widow suspends ths jaw- 
bones, ornamented with beads, from her neck.8 But the most 
striking use of the jaw-bones as a relic is found among the 
Bagandn, who preserva thoss of kings as a precious heirloom, 
along with tbeir nmbilical cord, in temples, guarded hy heredi- 
tary custodians. The ghost was believed to cling to them and 
to give help when they wers duly honoured. Jaw-bones of very 
ancient kings were thus treasured.8 This is undonbtedly con- 
nected with the idea thnt a king’s or hero's body or hend isa 
talisman upon which the snfety of the triba or state depends. 
They are carefully guarded lest they should bs removed and 
disaster follow.10 


(J) In savage custom certain articles are some- 
times connected with the mythic life of gods and 
spirits, and may be regarded as relics. Of these 
the churinga of the Arunta and other Central 
Australian tribes form an example Each one 
was associated in the Alcheringa (g.v.) period with 
a totemic ancestor and remained on earth as the 
abode of his spirit when his body entered the 
ground. Such churinga and those associated with 
reborn spirits are carefully preserved in sacred 
store-houses, or ertnatulunga, They are much 
venerated and are used in various sacred cere- 
monies. When ill, a man may send for a churinga 
of his totem, scrape off a little of it, and drink it 
in water, thus absorbing part of the essence of 
the stone endowed with attributes of the spirit. 
Besides being associated with ancestors, the 
churinga have ‘feelings’ which can be soothed by 
rubbing them with red ochre, The store-houses 
are sometimes solemnly visited, just as shrines 
with relics are elsewhere." The Melanesian hero 
Qat left behind him the stump of a tree that he 
had cut down for a canoe, and men who cut down 
trees for canoes sacrifice at this stump for the 
preservation and power of these vessels.!? Among 
the Creek Indians a powerful charm carried by 
war-parties consists of parts of the horns of a 
mythic snake; these preserve from wounds. In 
other instances stones may be regarded as members 
of a divinity or supernatural being, or sacred 

laces or instruments are thought to have been 
instituted or handed over to men by them, or 
sacred musical instruments represent a god or 
cortain his voice.” 





1 Nassau, p. 159. 

2 R. H. Codrington, The Melanesians, Oxtord, 1891, p. 258 

8 Spencer-Gillend, p. 5491. 

4Le Père Lambert, Mæurs et superstitions des Néo-Calé- 
doniens, Noumea, 1900, P; 288f.; cf. G. Turner, Samoa a 
Hundred Years Ago and Long Before, London, 1884, p. 342. 

5 Codrington, p. 1331. 8 Turner, p. 339. 

7 Man, JAI xii. 86. 8 JAI xxi. 482. 

9 J. Roscoe, The Baganda, London, 1911, p. 2821.; see also 
art. BANTU, vol. ii. p. 357b, and art. Mouru, vol. viii. p. 8708. 

10 See J. G. Frazer, GB3, pt. iv., Adonis, Attis, Osiris, London, 
1914, ii. 103; cf. §§ 2, 4. 

11 Spencer-Gillena, pp. 128, 132 f., b pp. 150 ff., 257 ff, 

12 Codrington, Melanesians, p. 141. 13 ERE iit. 403b. 

14 Ct. ERE iii. 4078, v. 93a- b, vi. 6349, ix. 6a- >, 


(9) In all parts of the world, both in the Hehe! 
and in the lower culture, marks on rocks or hills 
are regarded as foot- or hand-prints of spirits, 
gods, or demons, and are in a sense their relics, 
which are sometimes regarded with veneration. 
Examples of this are found not only in savage, 
but also in classical, Teutonic, Celtic, Semitic, 
Hindu, Buddhist, and Christian folk-lore. Where 
divinities are mythically supposed to drive about 
in vehicles of one kind or another, and where their 
worshippers set the image of a divinity in a cart 
or chariot and drive it about for ritual or magical 
reasons, such a vehicle would be regarded also as 
a relic of the god himself—his property, once used 
by hin as it is now used for his image. Examples 
ap this ritual use occur in Teutonic religion,’ as 
well as in Roman, Celtic, and Hindu cults.? 

2. Greek.—(a) The cult of relics in Greece was 
inseparably connected with that of heroes, mythical 
or real, as that in turn was linked on to the wor- 
ship of ancestral ghosts. The remains of the hero 
usually rested in the agora, and over them was 
erected the ġp&ov, a kind of chapel, but sometimes 
the grave or npwov was in the temple of a divinity. 
The cult at the hpo was a cult paid to the hero’s 
relics quite as much as to the hero himself, though 
these relics were generally not visible. Their 
presence within a town or district was a guarantee 
of safety. Sometimes not even parts of the hero’s 
remains were visible. The head of Orpheus was 
buried in Lesbos or in Smyrna,® and the head of 
one of the Korybantes was buried at the foot of 
Olympus. The supposed relics of Orpheus at 
Libethra were never to see the sun, or the city 
would be destroyed by a boar. When they were 
exposed, the river Sys (boar) came down in flood 
and overthrew it.” Nothing further need be said 
regarding the cult of heroes whose relics rested in 
a grave (see art. HEROES AND HERO-Gops [Greek 
and Roman}). There are occasional instances of 
bodily relics not buried in graves but otherwise 
preserved. The skin of Marsyas was suspended in 
the city of Celene—by A olio, according to the 
myth. The alleged shoulder-blade of Pelops was 
preserved in a bronze coffer in the temple of Zeus 
at Elis, after having been found by the fisher 
Damarmenos in the sea and identified by an oracle.” 
The bones of Tantalus were kept in a bronze vessel 
at Argos, over against the grave of Pelasgos.® The 
bones of Orpheus rested in a hydria on a pillar at 
Dion in Macedonia.® The hair of Medusa was 
preserved in a bydria at Tegea. At the festival 
of Europa in Crete, where she was reverenced as 
Hellotis, her bones were carried in a great crown 
of myrtle. 

(6) When a hero died abroad, his remains were 
brought with pomp to the place of intended 
sepulture. From every city through which the 
remains passed priests, magistrates, and citizens 
thronged to meet them, or citizens were de- 
puted to follow in mourning. Trophies, crowns, 
and armour were offered, chaplets were sent to 
adorn the urn, and finally the most honourable 
burial was given to the hero. Examples of this 
are found in the pages of Plutarch." The posses- 
sion of a hero’s relics was important for the safety 
of a town or state; hence such relics were often 
eagerly sought for in times of danger, even when 
they were already possessed and honoured by 
another town or district. Generally an cracle 


1 J. Grimm, Teutonic Mythology, tr. J. S. Stallybrass, London, 
1882-88, pp. 107, 329; Tacitus, Germ. 40. 

2 Amm. Marcell. xxiii. 3; Greg. Tur. de Glor. Conf. 77. 

3 Lucinn, adv. Indoct. 11; Conon, 45, 

4 Ensebius, Prep. Evang. ii. 3. 27. 

5 Paus. ix. 30. 5. 5 Herod. vil. 26, 

7 Pans. v. 13. 7, vi. 22.1; Pliny, ZN xxviii. 4. 

8 Pans, ji. 22. 2. 3 Ib. ix. 30. 7. 

10 Ib, viii, 47. 5. 11 Athen. xv. 6788. 

12 Pelopidas, 33 f., Demetrius, 53, Philopæmen, 21. 
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announced that it was necessary to obtain these 
relics and told in oracnlar fashion where they were 
to be found, as the place of sepulture was often 
kept secret by the owners. Sometimes the actual 
discovery of their position was the result of a pro- 
digy, as when Cimon, seeing an eagle tearing at 
the ground with beak and talons, was inspired to 
dig there, and so found the bones of Theseus. 
Opposition was often offered to their removal ; 
hence they had to be taken by force or by frand ; 
and sometimesthe hero himself resented the removal 
of his relics. Once obtained, they were bronght 
with great reverence, the citizens met them with 
processions and sacrifices, they were duly buried, 
and a shrine was erected over the spot. A festival 
day was annually or oftener held in their honour. 
Many examples of this occur even in the case of 
the relics of mythic heroes, and probably they 
originated as a means of explaining local cults. 

Plutarch describes at some length the translation of tha relics 
of Theseus from Scyros to Athens.1 Herodotus tells how an 
oracla mada known to the Lacedemenians that they would 
never conquer the Tegeans until they had obtained trom the 
Tegean territory the bones of Orestes, which were further said 
to lie where two winds by hard compnision blew and stroke 
answered to stroke. This proved to be a blacksmith’s forge— 
the bellows being the winds. Tha smith had found there a 
coffin seven cubits long containing a body of equal length. 
Having ohtained the relics, the Lacedwmonians were now 
always superior to the Tegeans.2 Other instances occur in 
Pausanias, who says, e.g., that during a plague at Orchomenus 
the Pythian priestess announced that the ouly remedy was to 
bring back the bones of Hesiod from Naupactus. A crow would 
show them the place of bnrial; it perched on a rock, and the 
bones were there found in a cleft.3 

(c) In numerous instances different regions 
claimed to possess the relics or bones of the same 
hero, who had thus more graves or shrines than 
one. In all these particulars there is a close re- 
semblance to the data of the Christian relic cult, 
hut one usual aspect of that cult is lacking—the 
translation of part of the bodily relics instead of 
the whole. This occurs only in the case of the 
mythic shoulder-blade of Pelops. 

(d) Frequently where very large bones—probably 
fossil bones of large animals—were discovered, 
they were assumed to be those of heroes of the 
past, who were thought to have been of gigantic 
size. The Syrians, having found such bones in 
the bed of the Orontes, were informed by an oracle 
that they were those of a hero.* The bones of 
Orestes were seven cubits long, according to Hero- 
dotus.® 

Huge bones, alleged to be those of the giants, were also shown 
in temples—+.g., those of Hopladamos in the temple of Asklepios 
at Megalopolis, and those of Geryon among the Thebans.8 

(e) Besides bones, other relics of heroes were 
preserved and honoured. Among these weapons 
were conspicuous—the spear of Achilles in the 
temple of Athene at Phaselis, the sword of Memnon 
in the temple of Aisculapius at Nicomedia, the 
shield of Pyrrhus over the door of the sanctuary of 
Demeter where his death took place.” Of other 
relies, the lyre of Orpheus was preserved in more 
than one temple, the flute of Marsyas in the temple 
of Apollo at Sicyon, the sceptre of Agamemnon in 
Cheronea, the sandals of Helen in the temple of 
Athene at Iapygia, at Cyziens the stone which 
served as anchor to the Argonauts, as well as their 
ship and those of Agamemnon, Æneas, and 
Theseus in other places.® Elsewhere chariots, 
thrones, necklaces, and other things belonging to 
the mythic personages of antiquity were shown.® 

1 Thes. 36; cf. Paus. iii. 3. 6. 2 Herod. i. 67 f. 

3 Pans. ix. 88. 3; cf. tii. 3. 6, viii. 36. 8, ix. 29. 3. 

4 Ib. viii. 29. 4. 51. 68; cf. viii. 38. 

8 Paus. viii. 32.5; Lucian, ado. Indoct. 14. 

7 Pans. ti. 21. 5, iii. 3. 8. 

8 Lucian, adv, Indoct.11; Apoll. Rhod. Argon. i. 955, ii. 928; 
Paus. ii. 7. 9, ix. 40. 11; Lykoph. 850f.; Apollodorus, i. 9. 27; 
Procop. de Bell. Goth. iv. 22; Pint. Thes. 23. 

i 3 See the lists in F. Pfister, Der Reliquienkult im Altertum, 
. 331 f. 
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Other curious relics were the egg of Leda and the 
remains of the clay with which Prometheus had 
made man.? These relics were shown to admiring 
travellers and pilgrims, but there is little known 
of any cult of them. The sceptre of Agamemnon 
was much reverenced at Chæronea, and daily ofier- 
ings were made to it.? 

(f) Animal relics were also preserved—e.g . the 
teeth of the boar of Erymanthos, the skin and 
teeth of the Calydonian boar, the bones of the 
monster to which Andromeda was exposed, und 
the like.® 

(g) As has been seen, the possession of a hero’s 
relics gave safety or victory to a city or district. 
They also promoted fruitfulness and fertility, 
warded off pestilence and famine, or cansed rain 
to fall in time of drought. Many other wonders 
were related of them. Legends of their healing 
powers existed, and in many instances the sick 
were carried to tombs of heroes in order to be 
cured there by their power.‘ 

3. Egyptian.—In Egypt the careful preservation 
of the mummy shows great reverence for the dead, 
but hardly amounts to relic-worship, as there was 
little actual cult of the dead, save in so far as the 
dead man was identilied with Osiris. The cult of 
relics was largely associated with the worship of 
Osiris and with myths of his death or dismember- 
ment. The hurial-places of Osiris or of his 
members are mentioned in texts giving lists of ‘the 
graves of Osiris’? The lists vary, and in some 
instances one member occurs as a relic in- two or 
more places—numerous legs, the head at Abydos 
and at Memphis. Thus the honour of possessing 
some of the members was claimed by nıore than 
one city. These sanctuaries in Graeco-Roman 
times were forty-two in number, each with its 
central shrine or Serapeum. 

The Serapeums were so called by the Greeks ‘ without regard 
to the distinction between the tomb of a dead bull which had 
become an Osiris and the sepulchre of the god-man Osiris him- 
self. But to the Egyptians they were the sanctuaries of Osiris, 
of him who dwells in the Underworld.’ 5 
Abydos owed its importance to its possession of 
the head, and its symbol was a coffer containing it, 
surmounted by two plumes. But from the XIIth 
to the XVIIth dynasty the whole body was also 
supposed to be buried there, and an early royal 
tomb was regarded as that of Osiris. It became an 
important holy place, to which numerous pilgrim- 
ages were made, and burial near his relics was 
considered most advantageous. At Busiris was 
the backbone or ‘pillar’ of Osiris, the ded, kept 
there asa sacred relic. It had been discovered at 
Mendes and brought to Busiris.2 Lucian also 
mentions the hair of Isis as an important relic 
preserved in Egypt.” Herodotus refers to a curious 
myth current in the Theban district regarding 
Perseus. Here the Chemmitz had a temple in his 
honour, and here hesometimes appeared. A sandal 
worn by him was sometimes found after his visit. 
It was two cubits long, and its presence denoted 
prosperity for Egypt.6 As in Greece, large bones 
were shown as those of giants.? 

4. Celtic.—The Celtic cult of human heads and 
the myths respecting them show analogies with 
savage custom, and the presence of a hero’s head in 
any given territory seems to have been regarded 


asa guarantee of safety against enemies and evil 

1 Paus. iii. 16. 1, x. 4. 4. 2 Ib. ix. 40. 11. 

3 Ib. viii. 24. 5, 46.1; Pliny, HN ix. 5. 

4 Cf. Pans. ii. 38. 6. 

5 A. Wiedemann, Religion of the Ancient Egyptians, Eng. tr., 
London, 1897, p. 217. 

8 Ib. pp. 215, 289; A. Erman, Handbook of Egyp. Religion, 
Eng. tr., do. 1907, p. 16; E. A. W. Bndge, The Gods of tha 
Egyptians, do. 1904, ii. 127, Osiris and the Egyp. Resurrection, 
do. 1921, i. 212, ii. 1, 8, 13, 83. 

7 Lucian, adv. Indoct. 14. 


8 Herod. ii. 91. 9 Phlegon, Mir. 15. 
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influences,’ just as in classical and Christian belief 
abont relics of hero or saint. Mythical relics of 
divinities seem to be referred to in a passage of the 
Rennes Dindsenchas, where the remarkable things 
in the Brug of Mac Ind Oc are enumerated. 
Among these are the monument of Dagda, the 
rampart of the Morrigan, the bed of Dagda, the 
two vane of the Morrigan, the comb and casket of 
Dagda’s wife, the stone wall of Oengus, and many 
tombs and cairns of divine or heroic personages.? 
Certain things belonging tothe Tuatha Dé Danann 
are also of the nature of mythical relics. The stone 
of Fal was brought out of Falias and used to roar 
under every king who would take the realm of 
Treland. This is supposed to be identical with the 
present coronation stone. Out of Gorias came 
the unconquerable spear which Lugh had, and out 
of Findias the equally unconquerable sword of 
Nuada. Out of Murias came Dagda’s miraculous 
cauldron. Possibly actual weapons, ete., in Ireland 
were thus connected with the gods as their relics,’ 
like the churinga of rene spirits among the 
Arunta (§ 1 [f}). 

5. Christian.—(a) Origins of the cult.—The early 
Christian use of relics, like the use of relics every- 
where, may be traced to affection, which makes 
the survivors cling to the morta] remains of a 
relative or visit the place of sepulture, and to the 
instinctive reverence for or curiosity concerning 
any notable person. Added to this in the case of 
the early Christians was the desire to shield the 
remains from the malice of persecutors, while the 
belief in the resurrection and in the body of the 
living as a temple of the Holy Spirit naturally 
increased the reverence paid to the dead. It was 
also believed that spirits of saints hovered near 
their tombs and, later, the shrines where their 
relics were preserved ‘—a primitive survival which 
aided the reverence paid to body, relic, or tomb. 
Feelings of reverence for the martyr’s body easily 
passed over to anything which had been in contact 
with him. In the ease of the living, this principle 
is seen at work already in Ac 19%. As to dead 
martyrs, an early example of the preservation of 
relics occurs in the case of Ignatius. 

After he was eaten by the beasts, only his larger bones re- 
mained. These were carried to Antioch and there placed ina 
napkin, ‘as an inestimable treasure left to the church by the 
grace which was in the martyr.’5 
Another early instance is found in the reverence 
paid to a martyr’s blood. 

Prudentius tells how the witnesses of the martyrdom of St. 
Vincent (a.n. 304) dipped their linen vesta in his blood, 80 that 
it might be a safeguard to their homes for generations.8 This 
custom existed in still earlier years—e.g., in the case of the 


martyrdom of St. Cyprian (a.n. 258)—and is often referred to in 
tbe Acta of the martyrs. 

The extraordinary reverence shown in the 
matter of burial, care of the grave, and in the cult 
which went on there, especially on the anniversary 
of a martyr’s passion, all aided the growth of the 
relic-cult. The Eucharist was celebrated at the 
tomb, often on the stone slabs which covered the 
body (see art. ALTAR [Christian]. 

An early instance of this is found in the case of St. Polycarp. 
‘Taking up his bones, more precious than the richest jewels 
and tried above gold, we placed thein where it was fitting. 
There, assembled as we shall have opportunity, with joy and 
gladness, we shall he permitted by the Lord to celebrate the 
anniversary of bis martyrdom.’ 7 
We can hardly doubt that the cult at the martyr’s 
tomb, if it was not an actual continuation of 
the pagan hero-cult, was influenced by it.® 

1 See art. CELTS, vol iii. pp. 288», 3004. 

2 RCel xv. [1894] 292 3 Ib. xii, [1891] 57. 

4 Council of Dliberis, can. 34; Jerome, Ep. 109 ‘ad Riparium,’ 
contra Vigilantium, 8. 

5 Relation of the Martyrdom of S. Ignatius, 12. 

8 Peristeph. v. 

ee concerning the Martyrdom of St. Polycarp, 18; cf. 
Ac 82, 

8 H. Delehaye, The Legends of the Saints, Eng. tr., London, 
1907, p. 165, maintains tbat the relic cultus is an outcome not 
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Theodoret says that the Lord has substituted 
martyrs for heroes, and that churches were built 
over their tombs or relics just as temples were 
erected over tombs of heroes.! But, while the 
remains of the pagan hero generally rested in the 
geve and were not secn by the worshippers, the 

evelopment in the Christian cultus was to a 
reverence of relics in reliquaries and to an occa- 
sional visible exhibition of the same? Among 
Greeks and Romans reverence for the dead forbade 
the dividing of their remains, and severe laws 
existed against violation of tombs and bodies. 
These Jaws continued in force under the earlier 
Christian emperors. The prejudice against divid- 
ing the remains of the dead continned active in 
the Western Church, but both there and in the 
East the desire to possess the bodies of martyrs 
led to large sums being paid for them and to 
disputes concerning their ownership. But in the 
Eastern Church the division of a martyr’s remains 
into relics began to prevai] at a comparatively 
early period. Graves were rifled and bones stolen, 
and a traffic was begun in these, though the use of 
such relics was apparently a private one, as in the 
case of Lucilla (p. 654%). At what time precisely 
the dismemberment of bodies of saints began is 
uncertain. Possibly the practice was aided by 
the fact that, where martyrs were burned, nothing 
but a few bones and ashes remained, which might 
be regarded differently from a complete corpse or 
skeleton. But that it was already in vogue in 
the 4th cent. is shown by the law of Theodosius,® 
forbidding the translation of a dead body already 
buried, the selling {or dismembering? [‘nemo 
martyrem distrahit’]) or buying of a martyr’s 
remains. A law of Valentinian 111. speaks of 
bishops and clergy who were guilty of robbing 
graves, apparently for the purpose of obtainin 
relics. St. Augustine already speaks of pretende 
monks who went about selling relics of martyrs, if 
indeed they were martyrs, and refers to scandalous 
abuses in connexion with the cult. Even in 
A.D. 593 Pope Gregory the Great was amazed at 
the Eastern custom of disturbing the remains of 
saints, and, when the empress Constantina asked 
him to send her the head of St. Paul for a new 
church to bis memory, he refused, saying that be 
could not divide the bodies of the saints, and 
pointed to the danger of invading their tombs. It 
was not the Roman custom todo this. He there- 
fore sent her a cloth which had been in contact 
with the body and had the same miraculous 
powers.’ 

Influences from the Jewish or Hebrew side are not 
discernible in the Christian relic-cult. Among the 
Hebrews any actual cult of relics of the dead was 
hindered by the idea of uncleanness which attached 
to a dead body (Nu 19") and by the disgrace 
which attended lack of burial. Joseph’s body, 
after embalming (a custom which is here Egyptian, 
not Hebrew), was by his direction carried up from 
Egypt to Palestine and there buried; but, though 
it would naturally be treated with reverence, there 
is not the least evidence of a relic-cnlt here 
(Gn 50%, Ex 13!, Jos 24%). The pot of manna 
and Aaron’s rod within the Ark of the Covenant 
were not worshipful relics, but in the one case a 
memorial of God’s mercy, in the other ‘a token 
against the children of rebellion’ (Ex 16%, Nu 17°, 

e 9). The ‘brazen serpent that Moses had 
made’ appears as an object of worship down to 


of hero-worship, but of reverence for the martyr. There was a 
logical and parallel development of the two cults, without 
interdependence—‘the natural outcome of an identical state ol 
mind under similar conditions’ (p. 167). 

1 Apoc. vi. 3. 2 Cf. Pfister, i. 323, ii. 423. 

8 ix. 7 (a.n. 386). 

4 de Opere Monachorum, 28, de Civ. Det, xxii. 13. 

5 Greg. Ep. iv. 30. 
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Hezekiah’s day, but was destroyed by him. In 
all likelihood it was the image of an adopted 
serpent-cult rather than a relic (2 K 184). 

by Growth of the cult in early times.—Apart 
from the usual cult of a martyr at his tomb and 
the celebration of the Eucharist there, or the 
building of a shrine or church over the tomb, the 
use of separate relics was at first a private custom 
rather than a practice oflicially recognized. This 
is suggested in the statement made in the account 
of St. Polycarp’s martyrdom ! that care was taken 
by the Roman authorities to prevent the least part 
of his body being taken, although many desired to 
do this and to be made partakers of his holy flesh. 
The Roman governor, at the suggestion of the 
Jews, pretended that the Christians might forsake 
the worship of the Crucified and begin to worship 
this Polycarp. The Acta of St. Fructuosus and his 
two deacons tell how the brethren collected the 
ashes and divided them. But he appeared in a 
vision to some of them and bade them restore and 
bury them in one place.? At the beginning of the 
4th cent. Optatus tells how Lucilla, a Donatist, 
was accustomed, before receiving the Eucharist, to 
kiss a relic of a supposed martyr which she had 
procured, and for this she was rebuked by Cecilian, 
archdeacon of Carthage.” In the time of Diocletian 
a Roman lady, Aglae, sent her favourite steward 
to the East with gold and aromatics to obtain 
relics of the martyrs. The evidence of St. Augus- 
tine to the traffic in relics is also important as a 
witness to the private practice. But there is no 
doubt that the cult of actual bodily relics, as well 
as dust from the shrine, and cloths which had been 
in contact with a martyr’s body, was becomin 
general in the 4th cent., by which time St. Cyri 
of Jerusalem (t 386) also speaks of the wood of the 
Cross as distributed piecemeal to all the world in 
his day.* The growing cult is also proved by the 
desire of the pagans to prevent it—e.g., in the case 
of St. Polycarp, perhaps also in that of the martyrs 
of Lyons, whose ashes were thrown into the river 
that no fragment (Aelyavov) might remain to give 
hope of resurrection, and in the refusal of sepulture 
to martyrs in the Diocletian persecution, lest the 
survivors should gain courage in worshipping those 
whom they regarded as gods.” References in the 
Fathers to the cult at tombs show how easily that 
could develop into a cult of separate relics. 

Gregory of Nyssa says that to touch the tomb is a blessing, 
and, if it he permitted to carry off dust which has settled on it, 
this is a great gift. As for touching the remains themselvea, 
only those who have done so know how desirable it ia and how 
worthy a recompense of prayer.6 St. Chrysostom describes how 
the bo Saal a in crowds round the martyrs’ tomhs, and 


he praises the power of the sacred remains. Not only their 
hodies, hut also their vestments are objects of homaga.? 


The custom of dividing the remains of a martyr 
is certainly found in the East in tlıe latter half of 
the 4th century. It, as well as the translation of 
the hody, was now promoted for ecclesiastical and 
oe e.g., the enriching of Constanti- 
nople with innumerable relics from other parts 
gave ita high standing as against the old capital 
of the West. Eastern Christians liberally shared 
their relics with others as an honour to the martyr 
and a widening of his circle of admirers, while it 
also flattered their own pride. The custom was 
common among the Christians of Egypt, and 
Chrysostom refers to it. The church of Sinope 
presented many places with relics of Phocas.® 

asil tells how the church of Sebaste gave relics of 
its forty martyrs to other districts. Paulinus of 
Nola placed in the church which he founded there 

1817. 2 DCB ii. 572. 

3 Gptatua, de Schism, Donat, i. 16. 

4 Cyril, Cat. xiii. 4. 5 Eus. HE viii. 61. 
8 PG xlvi. 735, 740. 

7 Expos. in Ps. ix. 3, cxv. 5, Hom. 8, ‘ad pop. Aat. 


8 Laud. Mart. d&g. i. 8 PG xl. 308f. 


10 [n Quadr. Mart. 8. 
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(c. 400) relics of various apostolic martyrs, includ- 
ing also some of those of St. Nazarius sent by St. 
Ambrose.! 

As has heen seen, the division of bodily relics was hardly 
koown in classical Greece, or, whera separate parts of a hero 
exiated, they were still within a grave. Yet already in the East 
separate relics of Buddha were known and reverenced, his 
bones, after cremation, having heen divided among eight clang 
or indlvidnals, and mounds erected over them. Buddhist influ- 
ences on the growiog custom of dividiog the remaina of a saint 
may he regarded as remotely possible. 

Theologians soon began to recognize the cult of 
relics and to supply reasons for it. They referred 
to such passages as 2 K 137, Sir 4878, and 
Ac 5 19? in support of the practice. The bodies 
of saints, formerly temples of the Holy Spirit, 
were now as worthy of reverence as their souls ;? 
or, as their bodies were instruments which God 
had used and which were destined to share in 
future bliss, this suggested continued reverence to 
them.® Their bodies were endued with mystic 
power (dvvasts), or grace (xdpıs mvevparixy}), and SO 
also were their graves,? and this power was as 
much in the parts as in the whole. ‘When the 
body is divided, the grace remains undivided.’® 
He who touched the bones of a martyr received 
a share of the sanctification (ayiacués) from the 
grace dwelling in them.® This power was already 
inherent in saints while alive, as their alleged 
miracles showed, and it was even then apt to over- 
flow upon other objects, which could produce 
wonderful effects also (Ac 5% 191%). If, then, 
argues Chrysostom, clothes, handkerchiefs, and 
even the shadow of saints on earth had wrought 
such miracles, a blessing is certainly derived from 
the relics of saints by those who devant touch 
them. The relic, as containing supernatural grace 
or power, was like a spring which overflows and 
never grows dry, or like a light always sending 
out beams, but never losing the power of shining, 
and this power passes over to all persons or things 
brought into contact with the relie.” These views, 
apart from their theological aspect, differ little 
from the theory implicit in savage magic, as far as 
that concerns the use of relics. 

Lucius points ont that the power in the relic forms a kind of 
ponderahle stuff, and gives as an example the overflowing of oil 
in a lamp or vessel near a martyr’s tomh, as if something 
material had passed into it from the remains. Such oil had 
miraculons virtues equalling those of tha relic.8 

A clear distinction was drawn, however, between 
worship paid to God and reverence to the relics of 
asaint. This was already recognized in the case 
of St. Polycarp’s relics. Christians worshipped 
(oéBeoPar, mpookwaduev) Jesus Christ, but loved 
(dyarGpev) the martyrs and their relics; they did 
not worship Polycarp, as the pagans avowed.? 
‘We honour the martyrs,’ says St. Augustine, 
€ but do not worship(colamus) them.’ St. Jerome, 
in contending against Vigilantius for the use of 
relics, maintains that relics are not worshipped, 
but honoured. ‘We honour (honoramus) the relics 
of the martyrs, that we may worship (adoremus) 
Him whose martyrs they are.’!! Popular practice 
probably went farther; and even now, in the 
opinion of leading Roman Catholic theologians, 
the supreme worship of latria may be accorded to 
relics of the Cross, the nails, the garments of the 
Saviour. 

(c) Variety of relics. —A relic is first and foremost 

1 Paulin. Ep. xxxii, 17. 

2 St. John Damasc. de Fide Orthodoza, iv. 15. 

8 St. Aug. de Cura pro Mortuis, 5. 

Br Se Cyril of Jerus. Cat. xviii. 16; St. Chryaos. in St. Ignat. 


art. 

b Theodoret, Græc. Affect. Curatio, 8. 

8 St. Basil, Hom. in Pa. 115. 

7 St. Basil, Hom. in mart. Julittam, 2; St. Chrysos. in 
Sanctos Maccab., hom. i. 1. 

8 Die Anfänge des Heiligenkults in der christlichen Kirche, 


p- 133. 
8 Mart. of St. Polycarp, 17. 


10 Sermo 101, ‘de Diversls.' U Ep. cix. L 
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the bodily remains of a holy person—the whole of 
chese or any part of them, even the most minute 
ttantille reliquie, in the phrase of St. Gregory of 
Nazianzus).! In later theology a division as far 
as rank was concerned was made between different 
parts of the body as relics. Reliquie insignes 
include the whole body, or its chief parts—head, 
arm, leg; religuie non insignes include other 
parts, and these are again divided into notabiles 
(hand, foot) and exigue (teeth, lingers).” As 
already mentioned, the blood of a martyr was also 
a sacred relic, and the Acta describe how it was 
collected in napkins, sponges, etc., which were 
peerved as talismans, But anything which had 

en possessed by, or had been in contact with or 
in proximity to, a holy person or his relics might 
in turn become a relic. Among these were his 
books, his instruments of torture, his garments, of 
which St. Chrysostom says: 

‘How great ia the power of tha saints. For the homage of 
Christians is directed not only to their words and hodies, hut 
also to their vestments.’ 3 

Earth and dust from graves, coffins, and shrines ; 
oil from lamps hanging there; pieces of cloth 
(brandea) laid for a time upon them, were all as 
efficacious as the remains themselves, as far as 
miraculous power was concerned. Flowers which 
had touched a relic were also reverenced. Many 
names were in use for religuiæ besides the general 
term—e.g., exuvie, busta, beneficia, lipsana, in- 
ngnia, cineres, pignora or xenia sanctorum, ete. 

A change similar to that of the elements in consecration was 
supposed to have taken place in pieces of cloth after contact 
with the relic. Pope Gregory the Great ie said to have shown 
this to some sceptical Greeks; he cnt such a piece of cloth, and 
blood flowed from it.4 

Among other relics those associated with our 
“ord naturally occupied a high place, although in 
most cases (like many other relics) they were 
fictitious. The alleged discovery of the Cross was 
accompanied by a miracle, and a few years later 
the holy wood of the Cross had almost filled the 
whole world. Paulinus says that the part of it 
kept at Jerusalem gave off fragments of itself 
without diminishing, having imbibed this power 
from the blood of that Flesh which underwent 
death, but saw not corruption.® 

Calvin jeers at the quantity of wood in the relics of the 
Cross, 80 much that three hundred men could not carry them. 
But G. Rohault de Fleury maintains that existing relics would 
measure 5,000,000 cuhic millimetres, whereaa the whole Cross 
contained at least 180,000,000—an ingenious calculation. But 
was the ‘true’ Cross that on which our Lord was crucified? 
Honorat Nicquet, writing of the multiplication of the wood of 
the Cross, assimilates the latter to the Body of Christ in the 
Eucharist.7 

The alleged letter of Christ to Abgarus preserved 
Edessa frequently from attack in the 4th century. 
The pillar to which our Lord was bound, the 
crown of thorns, the spear, sponge, and reed, the 
linen clotbes, the stone of the sepulchre, and earth 
from the sepulchre or from the Holy Land, even 
our Lord’s footprints, were all relics from the 4th 
cent. onwards, and are referred to in pilgrim 
itineraries and other writings. Later known 
relics are the much-multiplied sudarium, the 
boards of the manger in the church of S. Maria 
Maggiore in Rome brought from Bethlehem in 
the 7th cent. by Pope Theodorus, and the Holy 
Coat of Tréves, existing also at about twenty 
other towns. The nails of the Cross, found with it 
by St. Helena, became also much multiplied. 
Many nails, however, are said merely to contain 
filings of the originals, though they are usnally 
alleged to be genuine. 

1 Orat. 1, ‘contra Julian.’ 

2H. J. Wetzer and B. Welte, Kirchenlexicon’, Freihurg i. Br., 
1882-1901, x. 1039. 

8 Hom. 8, ‘ad pop. Ant.’ 

5 St. Cyril, Cat. iv. 10, x. 19, xiii. 4. 8 Ep. 31. 

7 Titulus sancte crucis, new ed., Antwerp, 1870, vol. i. ch. 25. 
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Dust and earth from Palestine were most efficacious against 
demons, and were brought thence in large quantities and sold 
at high prices.! Some relies of the Passion and the like may at 
tive ave heen part of the properties used in liturgical myetery- 
P 5 

Relics of the Virgin are mentioned from the 
6th and 7th centuries onwards, Among the early 
relics were a stone on which she had rested on 
her journey to Bethlehem, the pitcher and bucket 
which had been near her at the time of the 
Annunciation, and the stool on which she then 
sat, articles of her clothing, her girdle, and her 
headband.? These and the like were to be seen 
in Jerusalem, Constantinople, and other Eastern 
cities. But even at this period relics of the Virgin 
were known in Western churches or in the pos- 
session of private individuals? Probably the 
legend of the Assumption prevented the existence 
of actual bodily relics, though a lock of her 
hair was treasured by Charlemagne, and her 
milk was a favourite relic all over Western 
Europe. 

Innumerable relics of the Apostles came into 
existence as the cult increased, and at first none 
were so popular as the chains which had bound 
St. Peter and St. Paul. Chrysostom mentions 
St. Paul’s chains, and in the 6th cent. they existed 
at Rome.* Those of St. Peter were given to the 
empress Eudoxia on her visit to Jerusalem in 429, 
and one of them was presented by her to her 
daughter, wife of Valentinian 111., at Rome, who 
built the church of S. Pietro in Vincoli in its 
honour. Filings from these chains enclosed in 
keys or crosses were greatly valued, and Pope 
Gregory the Great was accustomed to send keys 
containing them as gifts.® 

(d) Abuses of the relic-cult. — Many of these 
relics were fabulous, but, as the reverence for 
them increased, it was natural that innumerable 
new ones should be brought to light. The inven- 
tories in churches and references in religious litera- 
ture during the Middle Ages show the extent and 
the absurdity of the cult. Relics of the patriarchs 
and saints of the OT became common from the 4th 
and 5th centuries onwards. Their graves and 
places connected with their lives were pointed out 
without hesitation, and are mentioned in itiner- 
aries ®§—e.g., the rock smitten by Moses, the cave 
of Elijah, the place where David composed the 
Psalms. Among relics were Moses’ rod and the 
horns attributed to him, partsof the burning bush, 
the bones of Isaac, hairs or Noah’s beard, fragments 
of the Ark, soot from the furnace of the Three 
Children, portions of manna, Job’s dung-heap, 
feathers from Gabriel’s wings, and St. Michael’s 
buckler. Equally absurd were the breath of St. 
Joseph, the Virgin’s milk, our Lord’s tears,’ sweat, 
blood, tooth, even the preputium Christi (in several 
churches),? the wood of the three tabernacles 
which St. Peter proposed to make, and the corner- 
stone rejected by the builders! In vain were laws 

assed regulating the cult. The passion for relics 
eae greater still, and the trade in them increased 
as the centuries passed. From at least the 4th 
cent, many burial-places of Scriptural and ecclesi- 
astical saints and of martyrs were alleged to have 
been discovered by means of dreams and visions, 
in which the dead man appeared and revealed the 


1 Aug. de Civ, Dei, xxii. 8. 6. 2 See reff. in Lucius, p. 467. 

3 Greg. Tur. de Gloria Mart. i. 9. 11. 

4 In Eph. Hom, viii. 1; Greg. Ep. tii. 30. 

5 Ep. vi. 6, vii. 28. 

8 P. Geyer, Itinera Hierosolymitana Sec. iv.-vitt., Vienna, 
1898 (CSEL xxxix.). 

7 See J. B. Thiers, Dissert. sur la sainte larme de Vendöme, 
Paris, 1669. i 

8 A. V. Müller, Die ‘hochheilige Vorhaut Christi’ im Kult uni 
in der Theologie der Papstkirche, Berlin, 1907. For the extra 
ordinary mystical ideas associated with this relic see alse 
O. Stoll, Das Geschlechtsleben in der Völkerpsychologie, Leipzig 
1908, p. 684 ff. 
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place of sepulture in order that a martyrium 
might be built or due honour paid to him. Dream 
discovery of a saint’s remains still oceurs now and 
then.! Fraudulent persons early took advantage 
of this and produced bodies of alleged martyrs. 
On the other hand, the ghost of a thief whose 
tomb was honoured as a martyr’s appeared to St. 
Martin at his prayerand avowed his real character 
and crimes.? Pilgrims to the East and to the holy 

laces returned with such relics as water from the 

ordan and earth from the Sepulchre, or with false 
relics imposed upon them in return for large 
payments. Ata later period the Crusades, especi- 
ally after the sack of Constantinople, gave an 
immense impetus to the traffic in relics, by bringing 
them from the East and by multiplying in the 
West relics already known in the East. Demand 
created an extensive supply, and traffic in relics 
became one of the greatest scandals of the pre- 
Reformation period, while imposture was freely 
practised upon eredulous and ignorant people.® 
Although prohibitions were issued by 12th and 
13th cent. councils, bishops sometimes permitted 
the existence of avowedly false relics, on the 
ground that to undeceive the people was not 
expedient—an argument still in use. Theft of 
famous relics was not uncommon and was soon 
regarded as praiseworthy—e.g., when the people 
of one district or the members of one monastery 
wished to gain possession of a relic from another.* 
Hesychius stole the body of St. Hilarion after his 
death in Cyprus in 371, and carried it to Palestine, 
but the Cypriotes maintained that his spirit re- 
mained with them. Stolen relics still worked 
miracles, In other cases actual combats for the 
possession of relics took place, as when the people 
of Tours and Poitiers fought for the body of St. 
Martin. The desire for relics, and for the mar- 
vellous in connexion with them, led also to the 
reduplication or multiplication of the same relic in 
different places—numerous bodies, heads, legs, etc., 
of the same saint; many holy shrouds, coats, and 
the like; innumerable thorns from the crown of 
thorns, and pieces of the Cross. Indeed scarcely 
any relic did not exist in duplicate or more.® 
Credulity and pious fraud, as well as intentional 
imposture, were responsible for many of these, 
though theologians sometimes explained them by 
a miraculous multiplication through divine inter- 
vention.? Others maintain that each relic is only 
part of a whole, conventionally described as entire, 
or that similar relics are those of different saints of 
the same name. These explanations do not cover 
all the cases, nor even the more important of 
them. Many relics, again, were admitted to be 
facsimiles of an original, and, having been brought 
into contact with it, are now possessed of all its 
miraculous virtues. 

Some attempt was made by authority to distin- 
guish false relics from true. The 5th Council of 
Carthage (A.D. 398) ordered bishops to remove 
altars raised over relics without authentic proof. 
Individual saints imposed tests, or notable ecclesi- 

1 Sozomen, vii. 21; Chron. Pasch., a.D. 406; Tbeod. Lector, 
ii. 2; E. Le Blant, Les Songes et les visions des martyrs, Roms, 
1892; P. Saintyves, Les Saints, successeurs des dieuz, p. 32. 

2 Snlp. Sev. Vita S. Mart. 8. 

3 J. Guiraud, ‘Le Commercs des rsliques au commencement 
du ixe siècle, Mélanges d'archéologie et d'histoire, Paris, 1892, 
p. 731., ‘Les Reliques romaines au ixe siècle,’ Questions d’hist. 
et d’arch. chrét., p. 2358. An association of ‘contrebandeurs 
en ossements sacrés’ existed in Paris. Early examples of 
imposture are given by Angustine, de Opere Monachorum, 28 ; 
rer: Great, Ep. iv. 30; Greg. Tur. Hist. Franc. ix. 6. 

4 E. Le Blant, Le Vol des reliques, passim. 

5 Greg. Tur. Hist. Franc. i. 43. 

8 See the Second Book of Homilies of the Church of England, 
hom. xiv. pt. 8; C. de Plancy, Diet. critique des reliques, 
passim. 

7J. Ferrand, Disquisitio reliquiaria sive de suscipiendo ct 
suspecto earumdem numero reliquiarum que in diversis ecclesiis 
servantur multitudine, Lyons, 1647. 


astics like Pope Gregory the Great! insisted npon 
the assurance of authenticity. Hence arose the 
custom of testing relics. Those possessed by 
Arians and found in Arian churches were subjected 
to the ordeal by fire by order of the Spanish 
Council of Cæsar Augustus in 592. This custom 
was common in later centuries, and liturgical forms 
were used in connexion with the test.?2 Before the 
15th cent. the traffic in relics was forbidden, as 
well as the showing of them outside a reliquary 
and the stealing of them. No new relics were to 
be venerated without due authority, and bishops 
were to prevent fictions and false documents about 
relics from being circulated.? Where the cult was 
so deeply rooted, and where relics, whether true or 
false, had already wrought miracles, not even the 
highest authority could destroy popular belief in 
them. But, as their abuse was one of the griev- 
ances of the Reformers, the Council of Trent tried 
to regulate some of its more notorious aspects— 
their superstitions use, the association of filthy 
lucre with them, and the degradation of the visita- 
tion of relics into revels—while no new miracles 
were to be acknowledged or new relics recognized 
unless the bishop of the diocese had taken cogniz- 
ance of and approved them. 

(e) Relics in churches.—The custom of building 
a chapel over a martyr’s body gave rise in the 
time of Constantine to that of building churches 
over tombs of great apostles or martyrs. From 
the middle of the 4th cent. it also became customary 
to build a church in memory of a martyr and to 
bring to it his relics, or to place such relics in an 
existing church. This gave rise to continual trans- 
lation of relics. The translation, whether of whole 
or of partial remains, was effected with great rever- 
ence and pomp. It first occurred in the East, an 
early example being that of the remains of SS. 
Andrew, Luke, and Timothy to Constantinople. 
The Westerns for some time shrank from meddling 
with bodies, once they were buried, althongh the 
remains of St. Stephen are found first at Calama 
and then at Hippo in St. Augustine’s time, and 
even in 593 Pope reson the Great wonders much 
at the Eastern custom.‘ Even when the West 
accepted the custom, certain restrictions were im- 
posed ; e.g., the sanction of the prince or bisho 
and permission of a sacred synod had to be obtained, 
as a council of Metz (813) appointed. In general, 
translation came to be preceded by miraculous 
circumstances attending the discovery of remains. 
When they were brought to the place appointed 
for them, crowds of all ranks came to welcome 
them and to accompany the procession with lamps 
and candles. The relics were enclosed in costly 
wrappings or in precious receptacles. Similar 
joyous scenes marked their passage through towns 
on the way. Usually the ies was marked by a 
yearly commemoration besides the day of the saint. 
An early example of the manner of translation 
—that of the body of Phocas to Constantinople—is 
given by St. Chrysostom,’ while a recent instance 
is that of the remains of St. Aureliana from the 
Catacombs of Rome to Cincinnati in 1870. 

As the custom spread, the idea arose that no 
church was complete without relics. Traces of this 
are found in the 4th cent., and soon relics were 
carefully sought for to place in new churches. 
Where none could be obtained nearer, application 
was made to Rome in the 7th and later centuries, 
and a cloth (drandeum) consecrated by being held 
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Religwienverekrung, Freiburg i. Br., 1907, p. 63. 

4 Ep. iii. 30. 

5 Chrysos, in Phocam, 1; cf. Jerome, c. Vigilant. 5. 

6 Ambrose, Ep. xxii. 1; Panlinus, Fita Ambros. 29. 
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over the relics of SS. Peter and Paul was sent. 
Old churches were also supplied with relics. Con- 
secration of a church with relics under the altar 
was made obligatory by the 2nd Council of Nica 
(787). As the altar had previously been built over 
the body, so now relics were placed under it, or in 
a cavity within it. There was also a reference to 
the ‘souls underneath the altar’ of Rev 6°. Both 
in the Eastern and in Roman Catholic churches 
the consecration of a chureh is attended by the 
solemn placing of relics in the altar. The cavity 
in the altar is known as the sepulchrum, loculus, 
or confessio; and in the Latin Church it must 
contain relics of two or, since 1906, one martyr.! 

In the Eastern Church antiminsia, or corporale, consecrated 
at the dedication of a church, ara uaed, hut several may he 
hallowed at the same time. Relics ara pounded up with a 
fragrant gum ; oil ia poured over them by the hiahop, and, dis- 
tiling on to the corporale, ia supposed to give them all the 
virtue of the relics. The Eucharist muet be celebrated oo them 
for seven daya, after which they are sent forth ae they are 
wanted. In use thia corporal is epread out on the altar at the 
beginning of the liturgy. It is practically a portable altar.? 

Relics were sometimes placed at doors of churches, 
where the faithful kissed them, and in various 
parts of the architecture of the building, and were 
also contained in precious reliquaries, in cupboards 
on the left or right of the altar, or in sacristies. 
They were also carried in processions, and were ex- 
hibited to the faithful, who were blessed with them, 
generplly on a specific day. Numerous pilgrims 

ocked to the piace for this purpose. ooklets 
which described the relics, and also aided the 
pilgrims to follow the ceremonies at their public 
exhibition, were for sale, and contained instructions 
as to the indulgences to be obtained. 

Receptaclea of relics, or reliquaries, had a variety of namea 
(arca, capsa, capsella, pizidula, sanctuarium, scrinium, theca) 
aod were made of different materials—wood, metal, hone, ivory, 
glass. Many of them were richly ornate. Their form was 
equally various. Some were made to imitate a church, house, 
chip, tower, or sarcophague. Some had the form of a croea, 
others of a statuette, a huet, or a medallion. Still othere wera 
ehaped to resemble their contents—-foot, head, etc. Beaidea 
reliquaries for use in churchee, a emaller kind was made for 
carrying on the peraon. 

(f) Customs in connexion with relics.—Relics 
being so sacred and powerful, an early custom 
arose of taking oaths upon them. As prescribed 
by Dagobert in 630, the compurgators placed their 
hands on the capsa containing the relic. The 
accused put his hands above theirs, asking God so 
to help him and the relics under the hands which 
he holds that he may not incur guilt in the matter 
of which he is questioned.? Another custom was 
that of obtaining a saint’s advice by laying on the 
altar where his relics were a letter with a blank 
sheet for the answer, which was sometimes given 
in writing, sometimes not at all.“ There is some 
analogy here with modern methods of spirit- 
writing. The assistance of saints was also thought 
to be obtained at ecclesiastical councils by the 
presence of their relics.” Whileat first burial near 
a martyr’s grave was avoided, it soon became a 
matter of strong desire to be interred near the relics 
ofasaintor martyr. St. Augustine wrote a treatise 
in support of the practice.® 

(g) Relics and miracles.—The veneration of relics 
soon led to the belief in them as powerful to work 
miracles. Being associated with the spirit of a 

1 For the ceremony see Remigius of Auxerre, de Ded. Eccl. 
9; Pontifical of Egbert [Surteea Soc. Publicationa, vol. xxvii.}, 
Londono, 1853; E. Marténe, de Antiquis Ecclesice Ritibus, Venice, 
1783; ERE i, 3411. and works cited there; CE, s.v. ‘ Consecra- 
tion’; L. Duchesne, Christian Worship4, Eng. tr., London, 
1903, p. 399 ff. 

2J. M. Neale, Hist. of the Holy Eastern Church, London, 
1850, pt. 1. Introd. p. 186. For the office used aee J. Goar, 
Euchologia, Paris, 1647, p. 648. 

8 Capitularia Regum Frane. i, 60. 

4H. Rückert, Culturgesch. des deutschen Volkes, Leipzig, 
1853-54, ii. 263. 

5 Martöne, ili. 1, 10. 

6 Aug. de Cura pro Mortuis Gerenda. 
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dead saint or filled with his supernatural grace, 
they were naturally supposed to possess such 
miraculous powers as he had possessed in his life- 


time. A comparatively early instance of this, but 
one which shows that the belief was alread 
strongly grounded, is found in St. Augustine’s 
account of the relics of St. Stephen first at Calama 
and then at Hippo. He mentions as many as 
seventy accounts of such miracles already written 
within two years after the coming of the relics. 
He describes the miracles as countless, and gives 
cases of the eure of blindness and other diseases 
even through flowers which had come into contact 
with the relics, of cures of gout, fistula, stone, and 
broken limbs, and of restoration of the dead to life. 
Augustine’s theory is that the martyrs died for the 
faith of Christ and can now ask these benefits from 
Him. The miracles attest the faith which preaches 
the resurrection of the flesh to eternal life, whether 
God acts directly, producing effects in time, or by 
His servants, perhaps using their spirits as He uses 
men who are still in the body, or by means of 
angels—at the prayer of the martyrs. Augustine 
also refers to miracles wrought through relics as 
common in his time—e.g., through those of Protasius 
and Gervasius! Other early instances are the 
miracles ascribed to the relics of St. Cyprian by 
Gregory Nazianzen,? and those recorded by St. 
Gregory of Tours, especially in connexion with the 
relics of St. Martin or with dust from the tomb of 
the martyrs of Lyons.® He also tells how a nail of 
the Cross thrown into the Adriatic by Queen Rade- 
gund made it safe ever after for navigators. Pope 
Gregory the Great, whose veneration for relics was 
extreme, cites many miracles by means of relics in 
his Epistles. Where relics were possessed by 
churches and wrought miracles, it became common 
in the 5th cent. to hang up models of limbs which 
had been cured—a practice continued long after. 
At the translation of relics miracles were matters 
of frequent occurrence, as well as at their exhibi- 
tion, and at the shrines of famous saints. From 
the 6th cent. onwards, with increasing force during 
the later Middle Ages, the credulity of the people 
increased, and miracles by meaus of relics, genuine 
or false, or by means of articles in contact with 
them, or at the shrines which contained them, were 
multiplied and were frequently of the most absurd 
nature. Not only were the sick healed, the blind 
given sight, the dead raised, and demons tormented 
or chased away, but relics cured or kept off poison, 
had power over storms, thunder, rain or floods, 
gave victory when carried in battle, or kept enemies 
at a distance,‘ overcame robbers, and supplied 
succour of every kind. See also art. CHARMS AND 
AMULETS (Christian), vol. iii. p. 427°. 

While miracle-working relics in any given church or mooastery 
were uaually welcomed aaa aource of revenue from the crowds 
which flocked there, these crowds were sometimea a source of 
annoyance to the couree of monaatic life.5 

Relics were worn on the person as amnlets from 
early times, usually hanging in a case from the 
neck or in rings. They warded off evil through 
the union of the wearer with the saint whose relics 
were worn. Warriors placed them in the hilts of 
their swords; kings wore them in their crowns and 
regalia, or parts of crowns were themselves made 
of most sacred relics—e.g., the fillet of the iron 
crown of Lombardy from one of the nails of the 
Cross. St. Thomas Aquinas discusses the propriety 
of wearing relics round the neck asa protection, 
and approves of the practice, provided ostentation 
and superstition be avoided. This opinion was 
challenged by other theologians. 


1 de Civ. Dei, xxii. 8f. 2 Orat. xviii. 

3 de Gloria Mart. i. 50 and passim. 

4 Cf. Basil, Hom. in SS zl. Mar. 8; Greg. Naz. Hom. xviii. 

5 J. C. L. Gieseler, A Compendium of Ecclesiastical History4, 
Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1848-56, ii. 311. 

6 Summa, 11. ii. qu. 98, art. 4. 
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(h) Opposition to the cult of relies.—Cultured 
pagans taunted the Christians with the cult of the 
relics of martyrs—men ‘hateful to gods and men’ 
—and Julian inveighs with scorn against the prac- 
tices in connexion with the tombs and relics of 
martyrs and the worship of the wood of the Cross. 
While some of the leaders of Christian thought 
protested against the extravagances of the cult, 
most of them admitted its value. Protests arose, 
however, from time to time against the whole 
practice. Vigilantius, a Spanish presbyter, wrote 
against the cult and its superstitions, and describes 
it as idolatry and insanity. His work is known 
only from the violent reply of St. Jerome, who 
maintains that the souls of martyrs hover round 
their relics, but that Christians neither worship 
nor adore but only venerate relics of martyrs, in 
order the better to adore the martyrs’ God!—a 
statement hardly true of the popular attitude. In 
connexion with the iconoclastic controversy, the 
emperor Constantine Copronymus desired the aboli- 
tion of the cult of relics, though the iconoclasts 
generally had no objection to them. Many relics 
were thrown into the sea, and popular feeling was 
aroused by the loss of such as had been highly 
valued. At a later date, in the West, Claude, 
bishop of Turin (c. 817), desired to see religion 
freed from superstition, and inveighed against the 
use of relics, intercession of saints, and pilgrimages 
to their shrines, while he caused the destruction 
of relics in his diocese. He was condemned by a 
local synod. In his work, de Pignoribus Sanctorum, 
Guibert, abbot of Nogent (t 1124), attacked the 
worship of saints and relics, and its many anomalies 
and absurdities—e.g., reduplication of relics—and, 
in particular, he proved the imposture of the tooth 
of Christ, alleged to be possessed by the monks of 
St. Medard.? Among the medizval mystic groups 
faith in relics was sometimes set aside, though not 
by all. The pantheistic mystics of the 13th cent. 
scoffed at the reverence paid to the bones of 
martyrs.* Individual Reformers (e.g., Wyclif) and 
reforming groups before the Reformation (Wal- 
denses and Lollards) were opposed to all practices 
connected with relics, and the Reformers them- 
selves indignantly repudiated their use. Calvin 
wrote a Traité des reliques, in which he pours con- 
tempt upon them and those who believe in them. 
The Thirty-Nine Articles of the Church of England 
describe the Roman doctrine concerning them as 
‘a fond thing, vainly invented’ (art. 22), and the 
Second Book of Homilies (1563) is still more 
emphatic. Since the 16th cent. the use of relics 
has been abandoned in all Reformed churches, 
Nevertheless, so strong is the instinctive feeling of 
reverence for anything pertaining to a great man 
that various things belonging to famous divines— 
letters, books, apparel, furniture, and the like— 
are carefully treasured, and are objects of interest 
and of some degree of reverence by both Protestant 
and Catholic admirers. Further, in all Protestant 
and Roman Catholic countries relics of interesting 
personages of the past, apart from saints, are 
often treasured with every sign of interest and 
respect. 


The modera Romaa Catholic doctrine of relics is based on 
that of the earlier theologians already cited, and is set forth by 
ths Council of Trent. The bodies of saints and martyrs were 
the temples of the Holy Spirit and members of Christ, and will 
be raised to eternal life. Therefore the faithful should vensrate 
them. Through them benefits are bestowed oa men by God. 
Heacs thoss who deny the power of relics and the folly of the 
visitation of them are to pe condemned. Referance is also 
made hy the Catechism of Trent to such passages as Ac 515 1912, 
2 K 1321, Sir 4814. J. H. Newman finds in the view which 
Christianity takes of matter as susceptible of grace, and ia the 





1 Ep, cig., ‘ad Riparium,’ ¢. Vigilant. viii. 4.7. 
2 PL clvi. 667 ff. ; Gieseler, iii. 336. 
her R. M. Jones, Studies in Mystical Religion, London, 1909, p. 


fact that matter as well as spirit recovered through the Incar- 
nation, Atonemeat, and Resurrection what it had lost as a 
result of the Fall, a sufficient reason for the sanctity of relles.1 
Although modern Romaa Catholic theologians deprecate the 
extravagances of the relic-cult, they find soms justification, ¢.g., 
for keeping up tbat of doubtful relics in the scandal which 
might be given to ignorant minds long accustomed to regard 
them with devotion, if they wera removed. Whether relics sre 
authentic or fictitious, if the prayer made before them is 
sincere, that is all that matters.2 

6. Conclusion. — Although reverence for the 
remains of the dead or the treasuring of some of 
their more personal belongings is natural and 
instinctive, the preservation of these remains in 
whole or in part for veneration, or as incentives to 
greater faithfulness and goodness, or as reminders 
of the example otiered by the lives of their whilom 
owners, is a forcing of that instinct beyond its 
legitimate place. There is not a little that is 
barbaric in the dividing up into larger or smaller 
fragments of the mortal remains of a saint and 
disseminating them over a wide area even for 
purposes of veneration. The admitted great un- 
certainty which surronnds any relic, the certainty 
of impudent fraud in the case of many, the gross 
superstitions and abuses to which they have given 
rise and which have attended the cult from early 
times, far outweigh any positive good which they 
may ever have done. 

There are some curious likenesses between the 
classical and the Christian cult of relics. Circum- 
stances attending the discovery and translation of 
relics, the rivalry of different places for them, 
fighting for or theft of them, falsifying and redupli- 
cation, the respect shown to them, the miracles 
and prodigies associated with them, the safety 
expected from them, are instances of these? But, 
while the influence of the pagan cult of relics upon 
the origin of the Christian cult may be affirmed, 
most of these likenesses owe their existence to 
similar results following from similar conditions, 
rather than to influence from the pagan side. 
There is also the fundamental difference already 
noted—viz. that pagan relies of heroes were almost 
invariably enclosed in a tomb, were not divided 
up, and were not visible, while those of saints were 
at an early date dismembered, enclosed in reli- 
quaries, and made visible to the faithful. 
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J. A. MACCULLOCH. 

RELICS (Eastern), —The worship, adoration, 
or veneration of relics is widely diffused in Asia, 
and is not wholly confined to the adherents of an 
one religion, although chiefly practised by Bud- 
dhists. The Tridentine definition of relics as com- 
prising ‘(1) the bodies of the saints, or portions of 
them, (2) such objects as the saints made use of 
during their lives, or as were used at their martyr- 


1l An Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine, 
London, 1845, p. 370 t. 

2 CE xii. 738; L. Duchesne, Fastes &piscopauz de Vancienne 
Gaule, Paris, 1894-1900, 1. 340. 

8 Ct. the examples in §§ 2, 3, and s, aud also the details Io 
Saintyvea, p. 28 ff. 
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dom,’? applies to non-Christian Asiatic usage. 
Class (1) is known to the Buddhists as saririka, 
‘body-relies,’ while class (2) is termed paribhogika, 
‘objects used,’ the term ‘used’ being understood 
in F wide sense as connoting ‘closely connected 
with. 

In Asia relic-worship rests on the same founda- 
tions as in Europe. he relics may be venerated 
simply as memorials of the sainted dead, serving, 
like images, as points of attachment for the rever- 
ence and devotion of the pious; or they may be 
regarded as intrinsically possessing magical powers 
which enable them to work miracles. The treasur- 
ing of relics as memorials or souvenirs of the dead 
is a natural exhibition of emotion to which no 
objection cau be taken, but, when the relics are 
believed to possess intrinsic magical Properties, 
the veneration of them passes into rank supersti- 
tion, open to every kind of abuse and fraud. The 
transition from the sentimental to the superstitious 
veneration of relics invariably takes place in all 
countries, so that the innocent sentiment is for- 
gotten while the superstition develops a vast 
mythology. The Buddhists further hold that the 
honouring of relics is an act of the highest merit, 
conferring much personal henefit on the ae 
In this article we propose to give a sketch of the 
most prominent features of relic-worship as prac- 
tised in Asia throughout the ages by the followers 
of non-Christian religions. 

1. Buddhism. — The Buddhist cult from the 
earliest age of Buddhism, as it is known to us from 
the most ancient remains and documents until the 
present day, has always been characterized by the 
prominence of relic-worship. The practice is older 
even than the historical religion of Gautama 
Buddha, and may be traced back to the time of the 
half-mythical ‘former Buddhas’ about whom so 
little has been ascertained. A great tower, or 
stipa, a few miles from Srävasti enshrined the 
relics of Käsyapa Buddha, the predecessor of 
Gautama. The relics comprised his entire body. 
That statement seems to indicate that in the 
remote times when Käsyapa lived burial rather 
than cremation was the approved method for dis- 
posing of the remains of a notable saint.2 The 
erection of the stūpa was aseribed to ASoka, but 
his building mnst have been raised on the site 
of a more ancient memorial. 

A footprint reputed to be that of Kasyapa 
Buddha was venerated at a place to the west of 
the Indus.2 Hiuen Tsiang saw a miraculous image 
of the same ‘former Buddha’ to the north-west 
of the Bodhi-tree. The pilgrims also note the com- 
memoration of the birth-places of Krakuchanda 
and Kanakamuni (Konägamana), the other semi- 
historical ‘former Buddhas,’ who preceded KaSyapa. 
Agoka, in or about 255 B.C., enlarged for the 
second time the st@p«a of the last-named saint, and 
almost certainly that building must have contained 
relics of his body. Other notices of a similar kind 
exist. The inference is reasonable that relic- 
worship had been established as an element in the 
eult of the ‘former Buddhas’ centuries before the 
appearance of Gautama Buddha in the world. 

he religion of the ‘former Buddhas,’ whatever it 
was, seems to have arisen in the sub-Himälayan 

lain lying to the north of the modern Basti 

istrict in the United Provinces. The origin of 
Buddhist relic- worship, consequently, may he 
assigned to the same region. 

Relic-worship as practised by the followers of 
Gautama Buddha began with the proceedings 
connected with his funeral, when the relics of his 


2 Cone. Trid., sess. xxiv., a8 quoted in EBrX xxiii. 59, 

2Fa-Hian, Travels, ch. xxi.; Hiuen Tsiang, ın S. Beal, 
Buddhist Records of the Western World, London, 1906, ii. 13. 

3 Voyage de Song Yun, ed, E. Chavannes, Hanoi, 1903, p. 42. 


burnt body were collected by the Brahman named 
Drona and distributed among eight ‘kings.’ 
Drona himself retained the vessel in which the 
fragments were gathered together, while another 
Brahman took the emhers from the pyre as his 
share of the sacred spoil. Ten famous monuments 
were erected accordingly over the relics thus 
obtained, and in due course each appears to have 
become the centre of an important group of 
religious establishments. The story of the dis- 
tribution of the relics, as told originally in the 
Mahaparinibbana Sutta!and retold in a multitude 
of other books, need not be repeated here. 

The fragments of bone deposited with extreme 
reverence in the early stipa at Pipräwä on the 
Basti-Nepäl frontier by the Säkyas of Kapilavastu 
may represent one of the original eight shares. 
Relic-worship clearly must have been a well- 
established practice long before the death of 
Gautama Buddha. From the time of that event 
(c. 483 B.C.) until now it has always been one of 
the most prominent features of the external 
Buddhist cult, closely associated in India, Ceylon, 
and Burma with all holy localities and places of 
pilgrimage, and consequently with the develop- 
ment of religious art in every form. Buddhists 
believe that their Master himself directed the 
veneration of his relics as a pious duty. Whether 
he did so or not, the supposed duty has been 
zealously performed. 

The four canine teeth, the two collar-bones, and 
the frontal bone of Buddha were termed the 
‘seven great relies.’ The other fragments, which 
were numerous, were believed to comprise grains 
no bigger than a mustard seed.? The relics so 
collected were gradually dispersed all over the 
Buddhist world, the dispersal being associated by 
legend with the name of Asoka. Some of the 

ieces, genuine or supposititious as the case may 

e, have become the subject of long histories, 
among which the story of the tooth-relic in Ceylon 
is the most famous. The reputed hairs and nail- 
parings of Buddha, which have snpplied many 
reliquaries, are venerated as fervently as the 
relics believed to have come from his funeral pyre. 
The paribhogika relics, or objects in some way 
connected closely with the person of Buddha, 
command similar reverence. The Buddhist passion 
for relic-worship is so ardent that anything said to 
be a relic is certain to secure much popular atten- 
tion, without serious criticism of its genuineness. 
The relics need not be either those of Buddha 
himself or objects associated with him personally ; 
fragments of the bodies of the saints and things 
used by or connected with them are valued almost 
as nel The Tibetans carry their interest in 
relics of recently deceased or even living Lämas to 
a disgusting extreme.? 

The smaller objects of veneration naturally were 
enclosed in suitable reliquaries or caskets, which 
were made of various materials, including among 
others soapstone or steatite, rock-erystal, bronze, 
silver, and gold. Many examples have been dis- 
covered in India, Ceylon, and elsewhere. Three 
specially notable examples may be mentioned. 
The earliest known specimen appears to be the 
steatite reliquary found in the extremely ancient 
Pipräwä stipa, erected probably soon after the 
death of Buddha. There is reason to believe that 
the fragments of bone in that casket were genuine 
relics of Gantama Buddha, and that they were 
enshrined not long after his decease by his Sakya 
clansmen; but absolute proof of the genuineness 
of the relics is necessarily unobtainable, and the 


1 SBE xi. [1900] 131 ff. 

2 Bigandet, The Life or Legend of GaudamaA, ii. 89. 

3 is A. Waddell, Lhasa and tts Mysteries, London, 1905, 
p. 397. 
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date of the monument is the subject of differences 
of opinion.! The reliquary, with a crystal bowl 
and other vessels, stood on the bottom of a massive 
coffer measuring 4 ft. 4 in. by 2 ft. 8} in. by 2 ft. 
2} in. constructed with perfect skill from a single 
block of fine sandstone. Another exceptionally 
interesting reliquary is the gold casket from a 
stipa at Bimarän between Kabul and Jalalabad, 
enriched with Hellenistic repoussé figures. A 
third is the Kaniska casket made of an alloy of 
copper and found in the ruins of the great stupa at 
Peshawar.? 

The pious people who deposited relics in care- 
fully-prepared, costly receptacles usually honoured 
the precious fragments by placing with them a 
multitude of objects of intrinsic or artistic value, 
includiug jewellery of various kinds. All the 
known examples of ancient Indian jewellery seem 
to come from such honorific deposits. The work- 
manship both in metals and in gems is of high 

uality. We are thus indebted to relic-worship 
or the greater part of such knowledge as we 
ee concerning the jeweller’s art in ancient 
ndia. 

Relics, whether śsarīrika or paribhogika, were 
usually secured against accidents by burial in a 
stūpa (thüpa, ‘tope, ‘ dagoba’), which in its early 
Indian form was a low solid cupola of massive 
masonry, with a relic-chamber in the interior, 
ordinarily placed near the base. Such buildings, 
although not so difficult to enter as the Egyptian 
pyramids, were sufliciently impenetrable to offer 
no small degree of security. Some ancient monu- 
ments of the kind preserve their secret inviolate 
to this day, some were despoiled ages ago, and 
others have yielded their treasures to keen arche- 
ologists in recent times. Although stūpas were 
built occasionally merely as memorial towers to 
mark sacred spots, and in that case contained no 
internal chamber, most of them in ancient times 
were erected specially for the purpose of enshrin- 
ing in safety highly venerated relics of either 
Buddha or his saints. The modern chorten (q.v.), 
the equivalent of the stūpa in Tibet, rarely con- 
tains relics. 

The story of the stüpa as an architectural form, 
beginning with the low solid hemisphere of 
Pipräwä and ending with the slender Chinese 
pagoda, is a long one. That long development 
would never have taken place but for the cult of 
relics. Most of the important groups of early 
Buddhist sacred buildings, especially in India and 
Ceylon, comprising monasteries, temples, and 
structures of many other kinds, were formed round 
a relic stūpa as the nucleus; and in that way the 
worship of relics may be described with approxi- 
mate accuracy as being the foundation of the art 
of architecture in its application to the special 
purposes of Buddhist religion and publie worship. 

eginald Farrer justly observes : 

‘It is thanks to the cult of relics that Ceylon possesses such 
a store of ancient shrines, And the tremendons artistic 
impetng that the competition of shrine-building aroused was of 
inestimahle service to national activities, to the consolidation 
and centralization of the Cinhalese Kingdom.’3 

The same cause operated more or less in other 
countries of Asia in the same way; just as in 
Europe the cathedrals at Gloucester and many 
other places were built from the proceeds of the 
offerings of pilgrims visiting the enshrined relics 
of reputed saints and martyrs. 

The siüpas erected in Buddhist countries to 
provide safe custody and permanent honour for 
relics include some of the largest buildings in the 
world. The most considerable structures of the 

1 See JA xxxvi. [1907} 117-124. 

2V. A. Smith, A Hist. of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, 


Oxford, 1911, pls. Ixxiv. and lxxv. 
3 Ir Old Ceylon, London, 1908, p. 233, 


kind still standing probably are those to be 
found in Ceylon and Burma. The ancient stupa 
at Anurädhapura in Ceylon, commonly, although 
inaccurately, called the Jetawanäräma, stands on 
a stone platform nearly 8 acres in extent, and is 
still 251 ft. high. The Shwé Dagon pagoda at 
Rangoon, a more modern building, 368 ft. high in 
its existing form,! is reputed to contain within its 
mass eight hairs of Gautama Buddha, as well as 
the bathing-garment of Kasyapa, the water-dipper 
of Konägamana, and the staff of Krakuchanda— 
i.e. articles used by the three latest of the ‘former 
Buddhas.’ 

Among the destroyed stapas, one of the greatest 

was the famous monument at Peshawar constructed 
c. A.D. 100 by Kaniska (g.v.). The relic-casket 
excavated from its foundations has been referred 
to above, 
_ The gigantic monument at Boro Budür in Java 
is essentially a stupa, but there is no record of its 
erection or of the relics which may lie hidden 
somewhere in its recesses, 

Buddhist public worship in India and Ceylon 
during the early days centred in the relic-stupas, 
which formed the goals of innumerable pilgrim- 
ages. Kings emulated one another in the lavish- 
ness of the ceremonial with which the relics were 
first enshrined and then from time to time exhibited 
to the faithful. The best descriptions of such 
ceremonies are those given repeatedly in the 
Mahävamsa, a monastic chronicle of Ceylon, 
written about the 5th century A.D. 

Ch. xix. relates how the site of the Mahävihära was conss- 
crated in the presence of an enormons international assemblage 
of monks, inclnding deputations from the foreign lands desig- 
nated as Pallavabhogga (? Persia) and ‘Alasanda the city of tha 
Yonas,’ probably meaning Alexandria in Egypt. Ch. xxx. is 
devoted toan exposition of the glories of the spacious relic- 
chamher, and ch. xxxi. descrihes fully the enshrining of the 
relics and the many miracles accompanying tha act. The 
theory governing the proceedings is frankly stated at the end 
of ch. xxx. in these words: 

‘If the wise man who is adorned with the good gifts of faith, 
has done homage to the blessed (Buddha) the supremely vener- 
ahle, ths highest of the world, who is freed from darkness, 
while he was yet living, and then to his relics, that were dis- 
persed abroad hy him who had in view the salvation of man- 
kind; and if he then understands—“‘ herein is equal merit ”— 
then indeed will hs reverence the relics of the Sags even as 
the hlessed (Buddha himself) in his lifetime.’ 2 

The same intense belief in the efficacy of relics 
still prevails ; and, when occasion arises, as on the 
presentation of the Pipräwä relics to the king of 
Siam, the sacred objects are welcomed with extreme 
enthusiasm, although the splendour of the ancient 
ceremonial in Ceylon may not be emulated. 

In A.D. 1763 certain pagodas at Shwebo in Burma 
were dedicated by the four queens of the reigning 
monarch. At the close of 1902, thieves having 
rifled the contents of one of the buildings, the 
local authorities decided to open the other pagodas 
and remove the treasures enshrined in them toa 
place of safety. A silver scroll, forming part of 
the deposit and then taken out, records the motives 
which influenced one of the royal ladies to erect 
her pagoda. 

‘Finally,’ she ohserves, ‘by virtue of the merit acquired hy 
me through huilding this pagoda, in which the relics of Buddha 
are enshrined, may I enjoy such happiness and prosperity as 
cannot he disturhed and detracted [from]in every form of exist- 
ence counting from the present one till the attainment of 
Nirvana, and, like Visikha and Queen Anoja, may I attain 
Nirväna, without tha necessity of further transmigration, at 
the feet of tha coming Buddha Ari Metteyya.’ In the preceding 
sentences Her Majesty had invoked similar benefits for the 
king, ths memhers of the royal family, the ministers and 
officials, and had prayed that ‘the spirits of the pagodas, trees, 
the earth, and the sky, together with the ogres, ghouls, and 
ghosts, who inhahit the declivities of the earth,’ might share in 
her merit and keep constant watch and ward over her pagoda.3 

The document affords interesting and conclusive 
proof that the modern practice of relic-worship in 


1 EBril xxii 89Ib, 2Tr. Geiger, p. 208. 
8 Ann. Rep. Archeol. Survey of India, 1903-04, p. 150. 
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Buddhist countries is turned to extremely practical 
purposes. The relics are regarded as an excellent 
and profitable investment. It is clear that in the 
Shweho case no trouhle whatever was taken to 
verify the alleged relics, because another scroll in 
one of the adjoining pagodas declares that the 
relics of Buddha consisted of 3001 large pieces, 
with the same number of small pieces, besides a 
multitude of other fragments still more minute— 
which is manifestly incredible. The so-called 
relics were placed in an amher bowl of great value, 
which was enclosed in a miniature pagoda made of 
silver, gold, and glass. The miscellaneous objects 
deposited in the relic-chambers as honorific ani 
protective additions by the queens include an 
extraordinary variety of things, hundreds in 
number, and duly catalogued in the accompany- 
ing inscriptions, Besides many jewels and articles 
of gold and silver, the collection comprises copper 
or hrass models of war-hoats, cannon, and arms 
of various kinds. The figures of soldiers, horses, 
and elephants, with the miniature guns and 
weapons, were intended to protect the relics. 

Thirty-four years later (1797) P. Hiram Cox, 
the British Resident at Rangoon, was allowed to 
inspect the collection prepared for deposit in 
another new pagoda, the relic-chamber of which 
measured no less than 614 ft. square on the inside. 
The objects deposited, although not quite so varied 
in character as those collected by the queens, were 
numerous and included the strange item, ‘one of 
Dr. Priestley’s machines for impregnating water 
with fixed air.’ Ancient honorific deposits were 
ordinarily restricted to jewellery—using that term 
in a wide sense—and coins, including specimens 
valuable as rarities or curiosities. That practice 
explains the frequent occurrence of Roman coins 
of various reigns in the stépas of Afghanistan and 
the Panjab. 

Relic-worship attained its highest prominence in 
ancient India and Ceylon. Burma comes next in 
devotion to the cult. In all other Buddhist 
countries the adoration of relics is but a minor 
incident of popular religion. The Sera monastery 
to the north or Lhäsa prides itself on the possession 
of the metal thunderbolt (vajra, or dorje) of the 
god Indra, which fell down from heaven, and was 
used by Buddha; hut Tihet, on the whole, sets 
little store upon ancient relics, while keen on 
the quest of relics, even the most offensive, of 
recent or living Lamas, which are believed to 
possess magical curative properties of the highest 
value. 

Certain monasteries in China rejoice in their 
custody of famous relics; but the number of not- 
able places of the kind does not seem to he great. 
One of the most celebrated of such places is the 
temple, or stäpa, on the Five-peaked Mountain 
(U-tai-shan) in N. China, built by a Wai sovereign 
in the 5th century.! The absurdity of the cult of 
relics has not escaped the ridicule of Chinese 
scholars. In A.D. 819 Han Wan-kung, an eminent 
writer and statesman, deeply offended the reign- 
ing emperor by mocking at the honours paid to an 
alleged finger-bone of Bnddha, preserved at a 
pagoda in the prefecture of Fung-tseang. His 
candour was punished by official degradation, and 
he narrowly escaped execution. But ordinarily, 
in all countries, sceptics have been content to pre- 
serve a discreet silence. 

Japan, Korea, and Siam seem to care little for 
relics properly so called, although the Siamese 
venerate a much-esteemed alleged footprint of 
Buddha. 

Burma excepted, most modern Buddhist countries 
prefer to expend their devotional enthusiasm on 

1 Sylvain Levi, Le Nepal, Paris, 1905, i 335; P. Landon, 
Lhasa, London, 1905, ii. 267. 


images rather than on alleged relics. Sometimes 
copies of the sacred books serve the same purpose 
as relics and are used to consecrate hy their 
presence stupas or pagodas, built primarily to gain 
a store of merit for the donor. 


In Burma ‘pagodas are built over relics of the Buddha, or 
models of them, over the eight utensils of a mendicant, or 
imitations of them, and over copies of the sacred books.’ 1} 


‘No work of merit,’ the same author observes, ‘is 
so richly paid as the building of a pagoda,’ and 
the structure, in order to have proper efficacy, 
must be sanctified by the inclusion of relics, if 
practicable, and, when they are not available, by 
the hest procurable substitute. In ancient India 
also copies of sacred texts, such as the twelve 
Nidänas or the so-called ‘Buddhist creed,’ were 
often used as a substitute for relics in order to 
give the requisite sanctity to a stäpa or an 
Image. 

2. Brahmanical Hinduism.—The veneration of 
relies seems to be practically unknown to Brah- 
manical Hindus, one reason heing that their ill- 
defined religion has no recognized founder like 
Jesus Christ, Buddha, or Muhammad. All ac- 
counts agree that the rude log which does duty as 
the image of Jagannath (g.v.) at Puri encloses a 
mysterious deposit which is transferred when the 
image is periodically renewed; and, according to 
one story, the deposit consists of the bones of the 
demi-god Krsna.? If the deposit really consists of 
bones, the fact may be regarded as a survival of 
Buddhist relic-worship. The cult of Jagannath 
certainly is connected with Buddhism.® 

It would be difficult to specify any clear instance 
of relic-worship practised by Brähmanical Hindus. 
The honours paid to reputed footmarks of Visnu 
(Visnu-pada, -päduka) resemble those rendered by 
the Jains to the vestiges of their Tirthankaras, 
and by Muhammadans to those of their Prophet, 
but are not exactly relic-worship. 

3. Jainism.—The statement of Fergusson, that 
the Jains ‘ have no veneration for relies,’? although 
possibly true for the present day, is not quite 
correct with reference to ancient times. Jain 
stäpas, indistinguishable from Buddhist ones in 
appearance, were numerous, and some of them 
may have contained relics, although no record of 
the existence of such contents has been published. 
Bhagwan La) Indraji, referring in general terms 
to Jain literature, asserts that the early Jains 
honoured bone relies of the Tirthankaras, corre- 
sponding to Buddhas, and that survivals of the 
ancient relic-worship may be traced in modern 
practice. 

He states that ‘at the present day the Jain Sädhus uf the 
Kharatara gachchha use for worship a five-toothed sandal 
goblet called thapand, and this is a copy of the jaws of the 
Tirthankaras. So the Jaina nuns or sddhvis use for worship as 


thapana a kind of shell (ankha), which they take to be tbe 
knee-hones of Mahävirasvami.’ 5 

A Jain stupa was built in honour of Akbar’s 
friend and teacher, Hiravijaya Stri, who was 
cremated in A.D. 1592 at Una or Unnatpur in the 
Jünägırh State, Käthiäwär. Various miracles 
having occurred at the spot, the stépa was erected 
to mark the holy ground. It has not been de- 
scribed, and may or may not contain relics.® 
Recent European works on Jainism do not make 
any allusion to either relie-worship or stüpas. 
Mrs. Stevenson, however, mentions that childless 
women attending the funeral of a nun strive to 
tear a piece from the dead sädhv?’s dress, believing 

1 Shway Yoe (J. G. Scott), Burma, London, 1886, p. 123. 

2W. Ward, A View of the Hist., Lit., and Mythology of thi 
Hindoos, Serampore, 1815, ii. 163. 

8 See N. N. Vasu, The Modern Buddhism and tts Followers in 
Orissa, Calcutta, 1911, p. 158. 

4 Hist. of Ind. and E. Architecture?, ii. 8. 

6 Actes du sizième congrès d’Orientalistes, Paris, 1865, pt. iii. 
p. 142. 

8 Jaina-Shäsana, Benares, Vira S. 2437, A.D. 1910, p. 128 
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that it will ensure their having children.! That 
practice is a near approach to relic-worship. h 

4. Muhammadanism.—Although the treasuring 
and veneration of relics are hardly consistent with 
the spirit of Isläm, Musalmäns have followed to 
some slight extent the example of their heathen 
neighbours and have been tempted occasionally to 
cherish and reverence tangible memorials of their 
Prophet. Such limited compliance with non- 
Muslim practice has not produced any considerable 
effects, and the few instances of Muhammadan 
reverence for relies which can be cited are detached 
phenomena with no special significance. Certain 

laces pride themselves on the possession of hairs 
rom Muhammad’s beard. Two such relics (&sãēr) 
were brought to Bijäpur in the Deccan, India, at 
some time in the reign of Sultan lbraéhim II. 
‘Adilshäh of Bijäpur (1580-1626), and were de- 
posited in a palace now known as the Asär Mahal, 
‘Relic House,’ where they are treated with much 
reverence. Even foreign Muhammadan potentates 
send rich offerings in honour of the relics, which 
are venerated by a special ceremonial on the 
Prophet’s birthday, 12th Rab? 1.? The box in 
which they are kept is never opened, so that ‘no 
one living has seen the relic.’® Rohri (Rürhi) in 
Sind boasts of a similar treasure, a single hair, 
which is kept in a jewelled gold case in a shrine 
named the Wär, or Wal, Mubarak, a building 
erected for the purpose by Nir Muhammad in or 
about A.D. 1745. The relic is exhibited to the 
faithful once a year, when, by means of some 
trick, it is made to rise and fall, the movement 
being regarded by the crowd as supernatural.* 

‘In ths Mogul armies, befors the introduction of European 
tactics, an elephant alwsys marched in the van, bearing un its 
head s long pole, from which floated s large flag. Sometimes 
this was followed hy another elephant carrying a rich howdah, 
on which was placed s box containing s priceless relic, which 
usually was, if ons msy believs it, anactusl hair from Mahomet's 
heard.’ 5 

Certain relics of the Prophet are kept in the 
Topkapu Palace at Constantinople and visited by 
the Sultan at the beginning of a new reign.® 

The reputed footprints of the Prophet on rocks 
or slabs of stone are venerated in many places, 
which need not be Specter: J. Burgess mentions 
examples at Ahmadabad, Gaur, and Delhi,’ and 
many more might be collected from various 
countries, The honours paid to the tombs of 
numerous pirs, or reputed saints, in Muhammadan 
lands are near akin to relic-worship, but are not 
quite the same thing. 

LITERATURE.—Innumerahle books dealing with ths Buddhist 
cult treat more or less fully of relic-worship. Some of thuse 
hooks have heen cited in the text. Works deserving of special 
mention are: trr. of the travels of the Chiness Pilgrims, 
especially Fa-Hian (g.v.) and Hiuen Tsiang (see Yuan-Cuwane), 
by various authors; P. Bigandet, The Life or Legend of 
Gaudama}, popular re-issue, 2 vols., London, 1914; H. Kern, 
Manual of Indian Buddhism, Strassburg, 1896; R. Spence 
Hardy, Eastern Monachism, London, 1850, A Manuol of 
Budhism?, do. 1880; M. Monier - Williams, Buddhism2, 
do. 1890, lect. xvii.; J. Fergusson, Hist. of Indian and 
Eastern Architecture?, 2 vols., do. 1910; H, H. Wilson, 
Ariana Antiqua, do. 1841; Mahävarhsa, tr. L. C. Wijesihha, 
Colomho, 1889; tr. W. Geiger, The Mahavamsa; or, The Great 
Chronicle af Ceylon, London (PTS), 1912; L. A. Waddell, The 
Buddhism of Tibet, or Lamaism, do. 1895; A. Wylie, ‘ Bud- 
dhist Relics, in Chinese Researches, Shanghai, 1897; W. P. 
Yetts, ‘Notes on the Disposal of Buddhist Desd in China,’ 
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RELIEF CHURCH.—See PRESBYTERIANISM. 


RELIGION. — I. INTRODUCTION. — 1. The 
subject.—From time to time men find themselves 
forced to reconsider current and inherited beliefs 
and ideas, to gain some bermony between present 
and peak experience, and to reach a position which 
shall satisfy the demands of feeling and reflexion 
and give confidence for facing the future. If, at 
the present day, religion, as a et We of critical or 
scientific inquiry, of both practical and theoretical 
significance, has attracted increasing attention, 
this can be ascribed to (a) the rapid progress of 
scientific knowledge and thought ; (6) the deeper 
intellectual interest in the subject; (c) the wide- 
spread tendencies in all parts of the world to 
reform or reconstruct religion, or even to replace 
it by some body of thought, more ‘rational’ and 
‘scientific’ or less ‘superstitious’; and (d) the 
effect of social, political, and international events 
of a sort which, in the past, have both influenced 
and been influenced by religion. Whenever the 
ethical or moral value of activities or conditions is 
questioned, the value of religion is involved ; and 
all deep-stirring experiences invariably compel a 
reconsideration of the most fundamental ideas, 
whether they are explicitly religious or not. 
Ultimately there arise problems of justice, human 
destiny, God, and the universe ; and these in turn 
involve problenis of the relation between ‘religious’ 
and other ideas, the validity of ordinary know- 
ledge, and practicable conceptions of ‘experience’ 
and ‘ reality.’ 

The very nature of tbs subject, therefors, forbids any one- 
sided treatment. No one particular aspect or phase can form 
the hasis; nor can it he ignored that upon no other subject sre 
differences of opinion so acute, and the risk of causing offence 
and pain so great. The subject of religion inevitably involves 
both ths ‘non-religious,’ or secular, and the ‘anti-religious’ 
(irreligious, blasphemous, etc.); and, while its very Intimacy 
compels a restrained and impartisl treatment, lts importance 
demands sn impartislity and objectivity which in turn may 
easily seem *irreligivus.’ Nons the less, the actual problems 
sre such that, if any critical or scientific treatment is once 
legitimate (and everywhere there is a tendency to treat quite 
freely the religion which is not one’s own), it must he pursued 
as thoroughly as possible, with the consideration for ths con- 
victions of others that one would ask for one’s own (the Golden 
Rule of criticism) and with the clearest recognition of the fact 
thst the subject concerns the most vital beliefs and practices of 
humsn beings, all of whom may, on purely scientific grounds, 
he Tenarded as closely related—physiologically and psychologi- 
cally. 

2. Definitions.2—(1) The term ‘religion,’ what- 
ever its best definition, clearly refers to certain 
characteristic types of data (beliefs, practices, 
feelings, moods, attitudes, ete.). Its use pre- 
supposes criteria, and therefore some preliminary 
conception of what does and what does not come 
under the category. But it soon arpas that 
there is no absolute gulf between religion and 
what, in some one respect or other, closely approxi- 
mates it (e.g., art, morality). Different people 
draw the line differently. A man will be swayed by 
his conception of what religion is or is not; but 
such conceptions vary, not only among individual 
members of the same society, but even in the life- 
time of any one of them. Only in the course of 
his mental or psychical growth does a man acquire 
the conception and come to distinguish between 

10n standpoints and methods of inquiry reference may be 
made to S. A. Cook, The Study of Religions, London, 1914. 

2 Two derivations are familiar, one from relegere (so Cicero, 
de Nat. Deor, ii. 28: ‘ quisutem omnia, quse ad cultum deorum 
pertinerent, diligenter retractarent, et tanquam relsgerent, 
sunt dicti religiosi, ex relegendo, ut elegantes ex eligendo, 
tanquam a diligendo diligentes, ex intelligendo intelligentes, his 
enim in verbis umnihus inest vis legendi endem, quae in 
religioso’), the other from religare (so Lactantius, Div. Inst. 
iv. 28: ‘hoe vinculo pietatis obstricti deo et religati sumus ; 
unde ipsa religio nomen accepit’). But, whether religio was 
what is re-read and reflected upon, or whether it had the idea 
of obligation, what was more to the point was the meaning 


of religio and its relation to superstitio (see Mayor's note op 
de Nat. Deor., loc. cit.) 


